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WANTED, A SECRETARY OF STATE. 

WANTED, a politician 

To fill a vacant place 

In an administration 

Which has sunk into disgrace. 

He must not be ambitious 

To cherish a good name, 

But love humiliation, 

And be partial to ill-fame ! 


Let him not think that England 
For others’ freedom cares, 

Or that the cause of justice 

Is part of her affairs ; 

That whether suffering peoples 
Shall bear us love or hate, 

Is matter to be pondered 

By ministers of state ! 


To prayers of down-trod Christians 
He must listen with a sneer, 

But to the Moslem story 

Lend sympathizing ear, 

And hold that for these evils 

Tis vain to seek a cure, 

For Turks must slay and outrage, 
That England may endure ! 


He must not halt or murmur, 
Tho’ dreading what may come 
Of Asiatic schemings, 

Which sound like muffled drum; 
But let the world imagine 

That it is his greatest joy 

To be the tool of Judah, 

And the lacquey of Alroy! 


He must without a scruple 

Lead his countrymen to think 
That the abyss is distant, 

Though they are on the brink ; 
Must practise double-dealing 

To serve his chief’s caprice, 

And when they’re plotting mischief, 
Pretend they are for peace! 


And lastly, no misgivings 
Must cause him to resign, 
Or own a higher master 
Whose dictates are divine} - 
On ministers with morals 
No statesman can rely, 

So people who are pious 
Had better not apply! 


‘Spectator. L. F. Austin, 


‘WHAT we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be, 
John tells us, doth not yet appear ; 
Ah, did he tell what we are here! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 

A heart for loves to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near, — 
Is this the whole that we are here ? 
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Rules baffle instincts, instincts rules ; 
Wise men are bad, and good are fools ; 
Fac's evil, wishes vain, appear, — 

We cannot go, why are we here? 


Oh, may we for assurance’ sake 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that ’tis we are here? 


Or is it right, and will it do, 

To Lees the sad confusion through, 
And say: It doth not yet appear 
What we shall be, what we are here? 


Ah, yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive, 


Must still-believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 


My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 
Some true result will yet appear 
Of what we are together here. 
.  , A. H, CLoucu, 


FIAT JUSTITIA. 


YEs, vd is ended now, for I have weighed 
thee — 
Weighed the light love that has been held 
so dear — 
Weighed word, and look, and smile that have 
betrayed thee, 
The careless grace that was not worth a 
tear. 


Holding these scales, I marvel at the anguish 
For thing so slight that long my heart has 
torn— 
For God’s great sun the prisoner’s eyes might 
languish, 
Not for a torch by some chance passer 
borne. 


I do not blame thee for thy heedless playing 
‘On = sta chords whose answer was so 
a ° 
Do children care, through daisied meadows 
straying, 
What hap befalls the blossoms that the 
pull? ° 


Go on, gay trifler! 
ure— 
On thee, for thee, may summer always 
shine — 
Too stern were Justice should she seek to 
measure 
Thy fitful love by the strong pain of mine, 
LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Take thy childish pleas- 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION, 
THROUGH LIFE.* 


THE annual report issued by the regis- 
trar-general of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages in England is one of the many 
works performed by official hands of which 
comparatively little account is taken. Yet 
the volume always contains much that is 
valuable, and often much that is really in- 
teresting. But the form in which it ap- 
pears, the long tables of figures, the 
innumerable columns carefully headed 
with their separate subjects, the immense 
mass of details, all are sufficient to turn 
aside the mere casual reader. And yet it 
is in the fact of this immense mass of de- 
tails, combined with their skilful, their 
scientific arrangement, that the interest of 
the volume lies. The rise, maintenance, 


and progression of each generation of our 
fellow-countrymen is chronicled here, or 
rather, as each generation is connected by 
countless links of living interest both with 
that which precedes it and that which 
treads on its heels, we can never single out 


in fact, as we fancy we can in imagination, 
any one generation from its fellows, and 
we have laid before us here the gradual 
development of the entire population. 
The volume contains, so far as many points 
of material welfare are concerned, a history 
of the maintenance and progress of the 
English nation. The countless incidents 
which affect the welfare of the people, the 
births, the marriages, the deaths, the ill- 
nesses, the migrations, the adversity, the 
prosperity, are all reflected in these pages ; 
marked, not indeed in any startling story, 
or with any striking connection of inci- 
dents, but by the slow and regular aggre- 
gation of details; the whole forming a 


* 1. Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in En- 
gland. Presented in both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Hajesty. London, 1877. 

2. Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes 
of Death in London and other large Cities, 1875. 
Published by the Authority of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. London, 
1876. 

3. Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England. Presented in both Houses 
of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London, 


1876. 
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history almost perfe-t in itself, constructed 
on the principle of allowing the facts to 
state themselves, preserving them strictly, 
truthfully, and completely. “Separated 
from éach other, these facts would be val- 
ueless, and generally devoid of interest. 
Collected and compacted together, they 
preserve a record of what has occurred, of 
the higher value from the fact that it gives 
a most honest transcript of what has been. 
It may be compared to one of those 
strange preservations of the past which 
have been found in excavating the relics of 
Pompeii, where the ashes accompanying 
the outburst of the volcanic forces which 
destroyed that doomed city have formed a 


‘covering so complete for those who were 


overwhelmed in the catastrophe, that the 
shape of every limb of the sufferer, of 
every fold of the garment, has been re- 
tained. Modern investigation pours a 
liquid and plastic material into the mould 
thus created, and is startled by recovering 
the almost lifelike image of the once bril- 
liant maiden or the stalwart soldier who 
succumbed, ages since, before the terrible 
storm which preserved their forms, as it 
fixed them, in death. 

Almost as complete, almost as minute, is 
the record of the past preserved by the 
registration of facts collected by the care 
of the registrar-general, The chapter in 
the “ Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Report,” which narrates the “ March of an 
English Generation through Life,” gives a 
picture, vivid by its lively representation, 
of the various illnesses and accidents 
which befall the average inhabitant of our 
island. It commences by singling out, in 
imagination, a million children from the 
moment of birth. Of these, some are born 
feeble, some are early attacked by disease, 
their frail and immature forms are sur- 
rounded by many perils; it will be found 
that more than a fourth part of the whole 
number, taking England all over, will have 
been removed by death before they reach 
the age of five years. Most of the sur- 
vivors have been attacked by some sort of 
disease, or by more diseases than one, 
Yet increasing strength enables them to 
withstand better the onslaughts of illness, 
and less than a seventh part of the number 
of deaths recorded in the first period of 
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five years is enumerated in the second. 
The deaths between the ages of ten and 
fifteen are fewer than at any other time of 
life. It is as if the destroying angel 
looked compassionately, for a few mo- 
ments, on the weakened numbers of that 
mighty host, from which he had already 
exacted so heavy a tribute. At the age 
from fifteen to twenty the mortality in- 
creases again, especially among women ; 
as consumption and childbirth, for a 
greater proportional number of deaths 
occur among those who marry at a very 
early age—alas! that the fair brides 
wedded in the first sweet bloom of youth 
should have to suffer thus — make severe 
havoc in their ranks. At this age the 
more dangerous occupations of men over 
those of women begin to show their influ- 
ence, and fully eight times as many men as 
women die violent deaths. The number 
of deaths from violent causes increases in 
the next five years — from twenty to twen- 
ty-five — while, during it, nearly half the 
mortality is from consumption. From 
this point onwards the progress of the 
career of the remainder is only chronicled 
by the registrar at intervals of ten years. 
In the period from twenty-five to thirty-five 
consumption is again the most fatal dis- 
ease ; most of those who die have already 
settled into their several avocations, and 
are fathers and husbands, mothers and 
wives. Hence the deaths which occur 
leave more sorrow and trouble behind 
them than those which takes place at an 
earlier age. Between thirty-five and forty- 
five the same conditions continue in the 
main. The new generation, which is in 
time to succeed the one whose fate has 
been the object of inquiry, has now been 
born. We must not, however, pause to 
contemplate their career, but must fix our 
attention on the further progress of the 
rapidly thinning ranks whose onward 
march we have been mentally accompany- 
ing. The deaths by consumption still 
predominate ; but the strain of time on the 
structure of the body has also been great 
at this age, and many succumb to diseases 
of the principal organs. The violent 
deaths at this age continue at much the 
same quota as at the period when men first 
begin to enter active life. The period 
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from forty-five to fifty-five is justly marked 
as being “ nel mezzo del cammin di nos- 
tra vita,” for the million which was sur- 
veyed in imagination at the outset has now 
dwindled down to half that number. The 
number of deaths at this age is consider- 
ably greater than in the preceding decade. 
Consumption is still very destructive, and 
diseases of the brain and diseases of the 
heart show, by the number of their vic- 
tims, the effect of the continued strain of 
wear and tear. “To the age of fifty-five,” 
of the million singled out in imagination, 
to quote from Dr. Farr, from whose re- 
marks the foregoing observations have 
been condensed, “near the middle of the 
possible lifetime of humanity in its present 
State, 421,115 attain, and from this point of 
time it is possible to look ahead, and dis- 
cover the particular rocks, foes, collisions, 
tempests to be encountered, to be dreaded, 
or to be weathered by the fleet on its way 
to the utmost butt of existence, and very 
seamark of its journey’s end.” 

One thing to remark is, that the rate, the 
degree of danger, which has hitherto in- 
creased slowly, now increases at so much 
faster a pace that, although the number of 
lives grows less, the number of deaths in- 
creases in every one of the next twenty 
years, and is afterwards sustained for ten 
years longer, until at last, in the distance, 
all sink into the elements from which they 
came. 

Of the one hundred women living of the 
age of fifty-five and upwards, it is worthy 
of note that eleven are spinsters, forty- 
three widows, and forty-six wives ; of one 
hundred men nine are bachelors, twenty- 
four widowers, and sixty-seven hus- 
bands.* 

To continue the chronicle. At the age 
of fifty-three the number of men and 
women surviving becomes equal; but 
from fifty-five and onward the women ex- 
ceed the men in number. Between fifty- 
five and sixty-five the diseases of the 
lungs, heart, and brain are very fatal to life. 
Among the men violent deaths are about 
as common as at the earlier stages. But 
it is a sad thing to contemplate that sui- 


* Supplement to Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Registrar General, p. xxxii. 
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cides are more numerous, the greater 
number of deaths from that cause, in pro- 
portion, occurring at this age. That the 
cares and troubles of life increase, while 
vigor and energy decline, probably accounts 
for this melancholy fact. Between sixty- 
five and seventy-five the deaths are more 
numerous than in the ten years previous. 
By this time the majority of the grand- 
children of the generation under considera- 
tion have been born, sixty-seven being 
about the average age of grand-paternity. 
A second great landmark in the life of the 
generation is thus passed. The age of 
seventy-two is that when the greater num- 
ber of men die. From seventy-five to 
eighty-five the influence of weather upon 
health becomes more marked. One would 
hardly expect to find that, on an average, 
out of every million born, 161,124 reach 
the age of seventy-five. But by eighty- 


five this number has dwindled to 38,565, 
of whom Dr. Farr calculates that only 
about two hundred and twenty reach the 
age of one hundred. 

Interesting as this chronicle is, recalling 


as it does to the mind the beautiful story 
of “ The Vision of Mirza,” it is impossible 
to read it, any more than it is possible to 
read that charming allegory, without a 
feeling of melancholy. One cannot help 
reflecting on the regrets which must 
accompany each departure from life — the 
hopes unaccomplished, the vigor prema- 
turely cut short, the families dispersed, the 
histories of pain and sorrow condensed 
into one brief line of the general state- 
ment. One cannot help thinking of the 
continuous and constantly recurring labors 
of the father of the family, the lifelong 
exertions, the struggles to make or to main- 
tain his position ; of the labors, less seen 
but none the less arduous, of the mother, 
holding the household together with the 
bond of affection which makes the 
“ house ” the “ home.” 

Und fiiget zum Guten den Glanz und den 

Schimmer, 

Und ruhet nimmer. 

It is well to turn from these pages to 
those which relate the beneficial influences 
of improvements in the sanitary arrange- 
ments in towns. Thus a notable increase 
of health in Salisbury, gradually but stead- 
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ily improving during the course of thirty 
years; in towns circumstanced as differ- 
ently from Salisbury as Macclesfield and 
Wisbech, a diminution ; and again an in- 
crease of mortality in Hull in the same 
period, — show how possible it is to com- 
bat the necessarily injurious influences of 
overcrowding and unhealthy occupations, 
if only there is a resolute determination to 
do so. 

A short but very instructive statement 
in the report chronicles the different in- 
fluences which the fact of living in a 
healthy or an unhealthy district of the 
country has over the lives of the popula- 
tion. It were natural to expect that in 
this vast metropolis, with its great density 
of population, its ceaseless wear and tear, 
with an atmosphere at all times heavily 
laden with smoke, with an uncertain and 
trying climate, life should not attain the 
length which may be expected in the calm 
quiet of acountry home. But the metropo- 
lis is far from containing the least healthy 
portion of the population of England; the 
death-rates in the district in which Man- 
chester is situated, and still more in the 
district of which Liverpool is the centre, 
are very considerably higher. The pic- 
ture of “the march of an English genera- 
tion through life,” given in the preceding 
pages, would have presented very different 
and far sadder features had it been one 
which gave the experiences of an equal 
number of persons living in Manchester 
or Liverpool. Not only would fewer have 
reached maturity, but the deaths at almost 
every age would have been more numer- 
ous, and the comfort of those who did 
reach the higher ages would have been 
far more seriously interfered with by dis- 
ease and suffering. 

For it must be ever borne in mind that 
an excessive mortality at any age of life in 
a district means far more illness, far more 
distress, far more want, in that district 
than in those portions of the country 
which enjoy better health. The man in 
any rank of life, who is taken away early, 
probably leaves behind him those to whom 
his earnings, his assistance and his care, 
were most valuable. Had he lived longer 
he would have been able to provide more 
completely for his children, who have 
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either to be brought up in the workhouse 
among all the countless disadvantages of 
a pauper training, or if they struggle on at 
home, yet miss continually the help which 
a parent only can give. 

Dr. Farr has an interesting chapter on 
the pecuniary value of life. A certain 
amount of expense has to be incurred in 
any class before a child can attain such 
an age and such strength that it can earn 
its own livelihood. It is very difficult to 
estimate what the expenses of even a 
careful man who passes through the ordi- 
nary university career must have been 
before he is able to earn anything for him- 
self. Among the lower ranks the problem 
is simpler, though the facts and the gen- 
eral course of events have, making due 
allowance for difference in station, a con- 
siderable similarity. 


The value of any class of lives is determined 
by valuing first at birth, or at any age, the 
cost of future maintenance ; and then the value 
of the future earnings. Thus proceeding, I 
found the value of a Norfolk agricultural 
laborer to'be 246/. at the age of twenty-five ; 
the child is by this method worth only 5/. at 
birth, 56/. at the age of five; 1177. at the age 
of ten; the youth 192/. at the age of fifteen ; 
the young man 234/. at the age of twenty ; the 
man 246/. at the age of twenty-five, 241/. at 
the age of thirty, when the value goes on de- 
clining to 136/. at the age of fifty-five: and 
only 1/. at the age of seventy; the cost of 
maintenance afterwards exceeding the earn- 
ings, the value becomes negative; at eighty 
the value of the cost of maintenance exeeeds 
the value of the earnings by 41/7, (Supple- 
ment to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, p. xlii.) 


A computation of this kind places the 
value of a population before usin a new 
light. We see how great the vigor of the 
productive activity of the inhabitants of 
these islands must have been which has 
enabled the British empire to make such 
vast strides in material wealth during the 
last forty years, while parting with so many 
of the youngest and ablest of the commu- 
nity to colonize other lands, and to carry 
to them that wealth which their labor 
would otherwise have been worth to the 
mother country. This branch of the sub- 
ject, the pecuniary value of life, naturally 
eads Dr. Farr to consider the health of 
men engaged in various occupations. In 
doing this, Dr. Farr has done full justice 
to the memory of Bernardo Ramazzini, 
who first collected, towards the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, a series of 
careful observations on the diseases of 
men engaged in different modes of work 
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in the city of Modena; and different as 
life on the northern slope of the Apennines 
is from life in England at the present day, 
yet the classification made by Ramazzini 
was so complete, that it has been of great 
service to modern investigators into the 
same subject. 

To commence with those dccupations 
by means of which food and refreshments 
are distributed to the rest of the commu- 
nity, itis curious to notice, and contrary, 
we believe, to the ordinary opinion, that 
the mortality among butchers is greater 
than the average rate. This is the case 
whether the butchers carry on their trade 
in London or the country. Though 
butchers out of London enjoy healthier 
lives than those in London, yet, at all but 
the earlier ages, whether in the country or 
in the metropolis, the butcher is a less 
healthy man than his compeers. At the 
earlier ages, from fifteen to twenty-five, 
the health of butchers, both in London and 
in the country, is better than that of the 
rest of the population of the same ages. 
This appears to show that butchers are 
selected lives; that is to say, that young, 
strong, active, and naturally healthy men, 
pass into this class of occupation by a kind 
of natural selection, but that as life goes 
on, and their original vigor declines, the 
deleterious influences of their calling grad- 
ually affect their health. Fishmongers 
are not more healthy than butchers. But 
bakers, though this might not have been 
expected, do not appear to be more un- 
healthy than the average of their fellow- 
citizens, except that as they grow older 
their occupation appears to tell on them. 
For the class of publicans we shall prefer 
to quote Dr. Farr’s own words. 


The numerous, useful, and as a body re- 
spectable men who supply the community with 
drinks, food, and entertainment in inns, are 
shown to suffer more from fatal diseases than 
the members of almost any other known class, 
They might themselves institute a strict en- 
quiry into its causes. But there can be little 
doubt that the deaths will be found due to 
delirium tremens and the many diseases in- 
duced or aggravated by excessive drinking. 
It seems to be well established that drinking 
small doses of alcoholic liquors, not only 
spirits, the most fatal of all the poisons, but 
wine and beer at frequent intervals without 
food, is invariably prejadicial. When this is 
carried on from morning till late hours in the 
night few stomachs —few brains —can stand 
it. The habit of indulgence is a slow suicide. 
The many deaths of publicans appear to prove 
this. Other trades indulge in the publicans’ 
practice to some extent, and to that extent 
share the same fate, The dangerous trades 
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are made doubly dangerous by excesses. (Sup- 
lement to the Thirty-fifth Report of the 
Resistenediennel, p. iv.) 


The clergy ae whether of the 
Established Church, whether Dissenting 
ministers or Roman Catholic priests, have, 
on an average, good health. It is other- 
wise with the medical profession. The 
classes which minister to the health of the 
body have far less healthy lives than the 
clergy, and up to the age of forty-five ex- 
perience a mortality much above the aver- 
age. The hard struggles of life, anxiety 
as to success, contact with disease, dis- 
turbed rest, are among the causes which 
appear to lead to this result. Chemists 
and druggists also are less healthy than 
the average. So also are commercial clerks, 
mercers, and drapers. Those engaged in 
the service of railways likewise experience 
a high rate of mortality. Coachmakers are 
a fairly healthy class. Wheelwrights, car- 
penters, joiners, sawyers, and those who 
work in wood, have lives healthier than 
the average of men. The influence of the 
occupation on health is clearly shown in 
the case of the blacksmith, who, carry- 
ing on his occupation under much the 
same circumstances as the wheelwright, 
not necessarily in the towns, but scat- 
tered among the villages and hamlets of 
the country, is nevertheless not so healthy 
a man as the wheelwright. The health of 
carvers and of gilders is, on the average, 
now better than it used to be. But Dr. 
Farr observes that both the carver and 
gilder and the plumber and glazier require 
more protection against the metallic poi- 
sons, to the influence of which they are 
exposed in their several callings. How 
much may be done by care in these mat- 
ters is shown in the following sentence : — 


The wool, silk, cotton manufacturing popu- 
lation no longer experience an exceptionally 
high mortality. Lord Shaftesbury and his 
enlightened colleagues must be gratified, if 
not entirely satisfied, with the success that 
has crowned their lifelong labors. And it is 
creditable to the mill-owners to find the men 
and boys in their employ suffering less than 
many other people in towns. (Supplement to 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General, p. lvi.) 


What has been done for the operatives 
in these branches of manufactures still 
remains to be done for those who work 
up the goods which are the produce of 
their toil. Tailors and shoemakers still 
need much to be done for their health. 
Tailors especially are less healthy than 
the average, and the health of those em- 
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ployed in the earthenware manufacture 
especially appears to suffer from their 
occupation. 


At the age of joining it is low ; but the mor- 
tality after the age of thirty-five approaches 
double the average ; it is excessively high; it 
exceeds the mortality of publicans. What can 
be done to save the men dying so fast in the 
potteries, and engaged in one of our most use- 
ful manufactures? (Supplement to the Thirty- 
fifth Report of the Registrar-General, p. lvii.) 


Mining is also an unhealthy occupation. 
Some classes of mining are more danger- 
ous than’ others; but, in the aggregate, 
miners’ lives wear out more rapidly than 
metal-workers’, and both classes are far 
less healthy than the agricultural laborer. 
Outdoor occupations, in which there is not 
an excessive exposure to the vicissitudes 
of the weather, are beyond doubt the 
healthiest which a man can undertake, 
Farmers and agricultural laborers are at 
the present time among the healthiest 
classes in the community. For some rea- 
son which is not exactly understood, the 
— farmer appears to have a less 

ealthy life than the laborer of the same 
age. But, from the age of thirty-five and 
upwards, the farmer is the healthier of the 
two. Itis to be hoped that an improve- 
ment in the condition of the agricultural 
laborer may be accompanied by an im- 
provement in his health. The health of 
the largest class of workers in the com- 
munity is of vast importance to the well- 
being of the State. 

After reviewing the chances of life 


among the different classes of the com- 


munity, Dr. Farr proceeds to consider 
how great a part of the sufferings which 
they endure is due to preventible causes. 
Much may be, and has been, done by the 
law to promote health, by removing or 
diminishing the causes from which dis- 
eases spring. First among these come 
the two elements of water and air. Leg- 
islation has done much to improve the 
condition of the laborers in factories and 
mills, but Dr. Farr insists that much more 
may be still done to secure a removal of 
dangerous dusts from flour-mills, cotton- 
mills, and shops. Vegetable dusts, such 
as those which are produced in a flour- 
mill, are injurious to life, but they are 
much less hurtful than mineral dusts. 
Still there is every reason to think that 
their removal would be an advantage to 
the health of those at present exposed to 
their influence; but it is probable that it 
is rather from scientific and mechanical 
improvements than from legislative ac- 
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tion that amelioration in their condition is 
likely to proceed. 

Dr. Farr calls to mind, in speaking of 
this subject, the Chinese saying which 
regards the wants of the population as so 
many “mouths to be satisfied.” And 
when we reflect on the millions who in- 
habit these islands, on their many and 
varied wants, on the fact that so large a 
proportion of their food has annually to be 
imported, and from great distances, it 
certainly appears a marvellous thing that 
all the necessities of so many persons can 
be supplied. The population contains 
men in work and men out of work, the 
extremes of life, the infant and those in 
extreme old age, the sick, the infirm, the 
incapable ; and it speaks a great deal in 
favor not only of the charity of neighbors, 
often but little better off than those they 
assist, but of the manner in which the 
poor-relief of the country is administered, 
that so few people die of want annually 
among us. “The deaths now ascribed in 
all England directly to privation are at the 
rate of three every fortnight — seventy- 
seven annually.” The fact that of these 
the majority are men, shows that the reso- 
lution not to apply for parochial relief is 
at the bottom of the deaths of many of 
these sufferers. Otherwise it is obvious 
that the feebler sex, those who at the best 
of times are able to earn less, whose pow- 
ers are more rapidly exhausted, and who 
form considerably more than half the old 
folks of the country, would, if unassisted by 
extraneous relief, die from want in the 
greater numbers of the two. “ Without 
the institution of poor-relief — imperfect 
it may be, but still admirable and English 
—deaths from starvation would, amidst 
all the chances of life, badness of seasons, 
the fluctuations of trade, amount to thou- 
sands a year.” * 

The deaths from want and privation 
touch the heart deeply, and it is only right 
they should. When one compares the 
boundless affluence of some members of 
the community, possessors of wealth suf- 
ficient to gratify every fancy, every incli- 
nation, every wish of its owner, with the 
abject want of those unable to procure 
even the bare necessaries needed to sus- 
tain life in the roughest and humblest 
manner, it seems incredible that any per- 
sons should be allowed to die of sheer 
want in this wealthy land; and doubtless 
if the necessities of the sufferers had but 
been known they would have been sup- 


* Supplement to Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Sage General, p. 1xi. ” 
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plied. But the dulling effects of poverty, 
added to a reluctance to parade distress, 
in some cases account for the fact that no 
application has been made for assistance, 
And it is as well to turn to the other side 
of the picture. Those whose death is as- 
cribed by the registrar-general to excess 
in food greatly exceed in number those 
who die from want. And this number 
shows a far larger proportion. “ Though 
their numbers are fewer, the deaths of the 
wealthy and their servants ascribed to 
out greatly exceed the deaths of the poor 
Son starvation. The deaths by gout are 
nearly six weekly, two hundred and ninety- 
nine annually.” Dr. Farr does not as- 
cribe all these deaths to actual excesses 
in food, but to untoward combinations, 
There may be some hereditary predispo- 
sition besides actual excess in food and 
drink. And yet these deaths are but a 
small part of those which are properly 
to be ascribed to excess. If there are, as 
there must be, many more than those who 
actually succumb from hunger, whose 
lives have been shortened and rendered 
unhealthy by privation, on the other hand 
those whose constitutions have been 
sapped, and whose deaths have been 
accelerated by excesses, must be many 
more indeed than those registered as due 
to gout. Could an accurate statement be 
drawn up of all the illness, all the misery 
which is caused by excess, the suffering 
caused by it utes A greatly exceed that 
induced in this country by want alone. 
The relations which exist between the 
rate of increase of the population and the 
rate of mortality deserve careful attention. 
It is possible in some degree to influence 
for better or for worse the rate of mortal- 
ity among the population, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the controlling force of man 
over the powers of nature to find that by 
legislative enactments,.and by scientific 
adaptation of means to the desired ends, 
it lies within his power to influence, not 
only the happiness, but the length of life 
of his fellow-creatures. The birth-rate is 
under control likewise, but not of the 
same description. “A flow of prosperity 
in the country is immediately followed 
and marked by the launch of a whole 
fleet of marriages. The ruin of an indus- 
try or the depression of a trade implies a 
stagnation of marriages. There are thou- 
sands of couples always on the look-out, 
ready to embark as the prospects bright- 
en.” And the numbers of marriages, and 
the consequent numbers of births, influ- 
ence the death-rate in more ways than one. 
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If the various districts of England are 
arranged in order, from those in which 
the death-rate is least to those in which it 
is greatest, it is found that the mortality 
increases with a very constant regularity 
in proportion to the density of the popu- 
lation. Hence as the numbers thicken, 
the demand on those numbers also in- 
crease. Every additional birth is met by 
an additional death. The birth-rate has, 
under any but very unhealthy circumstan- 
ces, slightly the advantage over the death- 
rate ; But in those districts which are 
very densely peopled, the increase of the 
population goes on slowly when it be- 
comes closely aggregated. The popula- 
tion may even under these circumstances 
tend to diminish. In Liverpool the popu- 
lation would not be kept up in numbers, 
far less would it increase, if it were not 
for continual immigration, which supplies 
fresh blood to fill the gaps made by the 
unhealthy circumstances which prevail in 
that town. Such districts are rare in 
England; but there are a good many 
instances in which the rate of increase 
among the population has declined as that 
population has increased indensity. This 
forms a curious commentary on the bal- 
ace between advance and retrogression 
which accompanies the apparent pros- 
perity of a district. The stability of the 
rate of increase is thus promoted by the 
fact that the augmentation of numbers 
brings with it a diminution in the rate of 
progress. 

The improvements which have been 
made of recent years in official registra- 
tion have been of service also in other 
ways than in tracing the progress of dis- 
ease. Considerable light is also thrown 
on the condition of the body politic by 
their means. Thus the remarkable fact 
that emigrants have returned to this coun- 
try in such great numbers of recent years, 
has been traced out clearly by the care 
which has been bestowed on registration. 
There is no country in Europe probably 
in which emigration, and immigration 
also, have so great an effect on the condi- 
tion of the people as in England. Emi- 
gration plays a great part in influencing 
the demand for labor, and the number of 
those who have returned to this country, 
especially from America, shows how 
severe the recent crisis in that country 
must have been, and also that notwith- 
standing the dense crowding of the popu- 
lation here, and the intensity of the 
Struggle for life, yet the greater wealth, 
resulting in the more abundant appli- 
ances for production in this country, goes 
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a long way to make up for the more 
——— natural advantages of other 
ds. 


Other curious points connected with the 
social condition of the people are recorded 
in the report. It appears that during the 
last thirty years woman have been mar- 
ried in England on an average at younger 
ages than they used to be — that is to say, 
women are married now at earlier ages 
than their mothers and probably their 
grandmothers were. At the present time 
not much short of a quarter of the brides 
in England are married under the age of 
twenty-one. This, beyond doubt, shows a 
considerable improvement in the condition 
of the people. And it is satisfactory to 
find that, while the birth-rate has continued 
at much the same average, the number of 
children born in wedlock has progres- 
sively increased. 

The mortality of unmarried men con- 
tinues above the average. This may be 
ascribed in part to the want of the com- 
forts of home ; but it is also probably due 
to the fact that it is rather the weakly men 
who do not marry. The proportion of 
those who have signed the marriage regis- 
ters in writing has greatly increased of 
late years. And the increase among those 
who are able to write their own names 
has been considerably greater among the 
women than among the men. Thirty or 
five-and-thirty years ago, though educa- 
tion was generally very backward, it was 
undoubtedly more backward among the 
girls than among the boys in England, 
There are still fewer women able to 
write their names on their marriage day 
than men. But the spread of education 
throughout the country will rapidly show 
itself in this direction. It appears that 
marriages by banns rather than by licenses 
are considerably on the increase in En- 

land. Beyond doubt the arrangements 
or marriages by banns give facilities for 
clandestine marriages in large towns. The 
number of names read out, the want of 
clearness in the reader, render it difficult 
to trace aname among the multitude. The 
registrar-general observes in his report for 
this year that “the banns of ninety-nine 
couples have been published in the Church 
of St. Pancras, of one hundred and twenty- 
five couples in St. Mary’s, Lambeth, of 
two hundred and two couples in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Manchester on one 
Sunday ; in many cases the names — 
merely mentioned, unaccompanied wit 
any announcement of condition, whether 
bachelor, widow, etc., and in many cases 
no searching inquiry having been made as 
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to previous actual residence in the parish, 
or as to consent of parents in case of 
minors. Nor is the banns-book accessible 
and open to the public.” The registrar- 
general very naturally compares this state 
of matters with the care taken to prevent 


illegal marriages by the registrars. In-. 


stances, no doubt, take place in which 
these safeguards are broken through; and 
the following extract from the report is 
suggestive of the necessity of more strin- 
gent regulations being established : — 


With respect to marriages by license in the 
Established Church, no interval, during which 
inquiry may be made by parents or guardians 
or relatives, is necessary between the applica- 
tion for the granting of a license and the 
solemnization of the marriage; a clergyman 
holding the office of surrogate, after adminis- 
tering to one of the parties to be married the 
oath that there is no legal impediment, may 
grant a license for a marriage in his own 
church, which he may himself in a few minutes 
be called upon to celebrate. 

Some years ago two persons called at a 
church in London at 10.30 A.M. requiring to 
be married immediately, but producing no 
license ; they were told at the church that by 
going to Doctors’ Commons they might ob- 
tain a license and be married that morning. 
They went accordingly, returned with the 
license, and were married before twelve o’clock 
that same day. (Thirty-eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar-General, p. xvi.) 


It is worth remark that in 1875 the mor- 
tality throughout the country was high — 
while the birth-rate was low. The tem- 
perature of the year was exceedingly vari- 
able. Though the winter generally was 
very severe, yet it was broken by periods 
of warmer weather. These sudden alter- 
nations of temperature proved fatal to 
many persons, especially to those who 
were beyond the prime of life, while very 

oung children also suffered from these 
influences in a similar manner. These 
vicissitudes of temperature appear to have 
influenced health all over the country, and 
they show the manner in which the forces 
of nature will exert their sway, notwith- 
standing all that man can do to shield 
himself from their power. Yet, as has 
been related, much has been done, and 
much more may be done. The registrar- 
general’s report for 1877 mentions, among 
other matters, the way in which a watch can 
be, and has been, kept over some of those 
districts in which the mortality of the pop- 
ulation has been shown to be above the 
average. Eighteen districts were selected 
in this manner. They were chosen because 
the annual rate of mortality was shown to 
have been higher in them for the ten years, 





from 1861 to 1870, than in the previous ten 
years. And special inquiries were made 
in these districts as to the reasons wh 
the health of the population had retrograd- 
edin them. The report states, with re- 
gard to these inquiries : “ For most of the 
particulars relating to the hygienic condi- 
tions of these eighteen districts, 1 am in- 
debted to the courtesy of the respective 
medical officers of health of the urban and 
rural sanitary areas which are situated in 
these-registration districts.* Now, inves- 
tigations of this description are very im- 
portant things. If the health of any dis- 
trict has suffered through the incomplete 
character of the sanitary works within it, 
through the fact that these works have 
been tardily or imperfectly carried on, or 
are insufficient to keep up with the in- 
crease of the population, the results of the 
inquiry should be made public in very dis- 
tinct manner. The health of any popula- 
tion is most closely bound up with its 
well-being. And it is a very important 
thing for a place to know whether or not 
its population is more or less healthy than 
other populations similarly situated in 
other parts of the country; and further, 
whether, if it is less healthy, this fact pro- 
ceeds from causes which are, or are not, 
preventible. Information of this descrip- 
tion would stimulate the exertions of the 
local officers of health, and would stimu- 
late, too, the local authorities who are 
charged with carrying out sanitary works 
in the exercise of their duties. 

While feeling that the registrar-general 
has only been performing his duty in re- 
quiring the medical officers, in those dis- 
tricts throughout the provinces in which 
the mortality has been for a considerable 
time above the average, to supply him 
with a statement of the causes likely to 
affect the public health within their boun- 
daries, it is worth noticing, that matters 
requiring, but not receiving, attention at 
least as close, occur continually in London 
itself. When we say requiring, but not 
receiving, attention, we do not in the least 
mean to infer that these matters fail to 
receive the attention of the registrar-gen- 
eral himself, but that all that lies in his 
power to do is to report on them. The 
power of action does not lie, with regard 
to such subjects, in his hands, and con- 
sequently when he has reported he has 
done all that is in his power todo. We 
refer at this point to the quality of the 
water supplied by the Metropolitan Water 


® Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar 
General, p. xxxiii. . 
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Companies. An analysis of the water 
furnished by the different companies 
forms part of the regular reports of the 
registrar-general. This analysis is based 
on a chemical examination conducted at 
the present time by Professor Frankland 
of the Royal College of Chemistry. It is 
impossible to give here a complete de- 
scription of the very careful statement 
which Professor Frankland periodically 
draws up, but space may be found for a 
few of the leading points in it. There are 
eight companies which supply London 
with water, but of these, the historic ven- 
ture of Sir Hugh Myddelton, the “ New 
River Company,” and the more modern 
“East London Company,” are consider- 
ably the largest and furnish between them 
not much less than the half of all the 
water which is used, and considerably 
more than half what is used in the great 
mass of London which lies north of the 
Thames. To show, if there is any need, 
that the complaints are not of recent stand- 
ing, we will take the report of the condition 
of the water supplied in the year 1875. 
That report contains what may be aptly 
termed a historic statement of the quality 
of the water for the eight years previous. 
The following statement occurs in it: — 


The water both of the Thames and Lea has 
again suffered marked deterioration during 
the past year, whilst that from deep wells in 
the chalk has slightly improved. Notwith- 
standing the application of partial remedies 
for sewage pollution at Banbury, Eton, and 
Windsor, and the greater care exercised by 
most of the companies in the storage and fil- 
tration of the water, the organic pollution 
contained in the Thames water delivered in 
London, though subject to fluctuations from 
the p oree! or less prevalence of floods, does 
not diminish. 

Taking the mean proportion of organic im- 
purity in the Thames water delivered in Lon- 
don in 1868 as 1000, I find that in subsequent 
years down to 1875 inclusive, the following 
proportions were present : — 

Primerens in Tuaees eles 
as delivered in London. 


Year. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

The maximum organic pollution in the water 
drawn from the Thames occurred in January, 
February, March, August, and November, 
when the river was in a very objectionable 
condition. Of the five companies drawing 
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from this river the West Middlesex Company 
delivered the best, and the Lambeth Company 
the worst water. 

The most serious pollution of the Lea oc- 
curred in the months of January, February, 
August, November, and December, but the 
worst water delivered by the New River Com- 
pany during these months was much superior 
to that procured from the Thames. 

Taking, as before, the mean proportion of 
organic impurity in the Thames water sup- 
plied to London in 1868 as one thousand, I 
find in that and subsequent years, down to 
1875 inclusive, the following proportions in 
the Lea water delivered by the New River 
and East London Companies : — 

Proportion of Organic Impurity 
present in Lea water 

as delivered in London. 


Year. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

The water of the Lea, therefore, appears to 

be progressively, though irregularly, deterio- 

rating in quality, but it is still much superior 

to that of the Thames. (Annual Summary of 

Births, Deaths, and Causes of Death in Lon- 

don and other large Cities, 1875. Published 

by the authority of the Registrar-General, p. 
XXXv.) 
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The water supplied by the New River 
and East London Companies is, it will be 
observed, among the best in quality which 
is furnished to the inhabitants of London. 
The Kent Company, which derives its 
water from deep wells sunk in the chalk, 
supplies a class of water which is infinitely 
purer than that obtained either from the 
Thames or from the River Lea. As the 
report continues, “The water of the 
Thames and the Lea is, at its source, as 
free from pollution as the chalk-well 
water; but in its downward course the 
river water becomes largely contaminated 
by sewage and the washings of cultivated 
land, and especially so in winter.” It 
might be possible, therefore, to obtain much 
purer water both from the Thames and 
Lea. It-is beyond our province to follow 
here the efforts which have been made 
recently to prevent the contamination 
which these rivers receive. At the pres- 
ent time, things may be taken to continue 
in much the same state as that described 
in the report of Dr. Frankland; and the 
registrar-general’s report remains a re- 
markable monument of the care which 
may be taken to preserve a record of what 
should be done, and of the want of care 
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which fails to supply any machinery for 
providing that what ought to be done 
should done. The water-supply of 
London is indeed a subject which would 
have tested the energies of imperial Rome 
in her palmiest days of prosperity. A very 
ingenious and carefully thought out paper, 
by Mr. Edward Easton and Mr. F. J. 
Bramwell, read before the Economic Sec- 
tion of the British Association at their late 
meeting in Plymouth, proposed to cut the 
Gordian knot of the difficulty, by dividing 
the water-supply of London into two 
parts ; one of water for the purposes of 
drinking and of extinguishing fires, to be 
delivered by a separate and new system of 
mains and pipes, on a system of continued 
high pressure; the other of water for 
washing and other purposes, to be sup- 
plied by the existing system. The reason 
for this division is based on the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient quantity of really 
pure water for both purposes. It is very 
doubtful whether this plan would answer 
in actual practice. We only refer to it as 
a proof of what is felt to be needed: In 
the mean time, however, while this scheme 
is being debated for the use of London, 
Manchester proposes to send to the Lake 
district for a supply equal in quality to 
that which Glasgow already enjoys, and 
which is drawn from Loch Katrine. 
These facts show how closely population 
in this island is already pressing on the 
means of life. They show the necessity 
of careful and well-considered legislative 
action to secure for the large masses of 
population throughout the country what 
they require, and of the undesirableness of 
considering the wants of each place by 
itself, without regard to the needs of the 
rest of the community. Meanwhile it is 
well to observe that the metropolis, not- 
withstanding all the great improvements 
recently made in it, is really, in such mat- 
ters as the mode of dealing with the water- 
supply, among the most old-fashioned 
places in the kingdom. This is a natural 
consequence of its having been the first to 
attract and to employ arrangements which 
have remained unaltered and unimproved 
in London, while they have been carried 
to greater perfection elsewhere. While a 
continuous ey at a high pres- 
sure maybe spoken of as general among 
the large towns of the north, and in other 
parts of England, London remains the 
only great example of supply on the inter- 
mittent system, with all the attendant dis- 
advantages and inconveniences of cisterns. 
Great part of the difficulty in this case, as 
in most cases of the same kind, lies in the 





details, in the condition of the “fittings.” 
Attention to detail, though distasteful to 
most minds, lies at the bottom of success 
in matters of this description. Without 
question the rearrangement of the existin 
system to admit of constant supply, woul 
be attended with considerable expense, but 
there can be little doubt that an improve- 
ment in the water-supply would be fol- 
lowed by an improvement in the health of 
the population; and an improvement in 
health means —to put it on that ground 
alone — a great economy. 

The report of the registrar-general calls 
attention to the curious fact, that the num- 
bers of medical men in the country have 
not increased in proportion to the num- 
bers of the population. The proportion of 
medical men to population has declined 
since 1851, when it was 9°7 to 10,000 per- 
sons living. In 1861 it was 8-3 to the 
same number, and in 1871 it was only 7°8. 
It would be interesting to trace to what 
this diminution in the number of medical 
men is due. It is certainly strange that, 
at a time when the population generally 
has increased greatly in wealth, and also 
in its consumption of luxuries, a growth in 
the number of those who have charge of 
its health should not have taken place. 

The “ Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Re- 
port of the Registrar-General,” on which 
much of the foregoing statement has been 
based, contains a most carefully drawn up 
statistical account of the number of deaths 
from the prevalent diseases in each of the 
districts into which the country is divided 
for registration purposes, and which are 
more than six hundred innumber. These 
facts are given thus for the ten years over 
which the inquiry extends. When one sees 
this enormous mass of detail, and considers 
the immense labor which must have been 
employed in its construction, one also has 
to feel of how much service it would be 
to the public health if, whenever such a 
statement is prepared, a copy of the return 
for each district were sent to the principal 
local authorities, together with a summary 
table giving the results for the whole of 
the country. It would thus be a very easy 
thing for those living in a particular dis- 
trict to ascertain whether their district 
were more healthy or less healthy than the 
average; and, where it differed for the 
worse from the average, it would be inter- 
— to those living in each place to 
search out the cause, and, if possible, to 
guard against the recurrence of the dis- 
aster. Such subjects, which affect the 
welfare of all the inhabitants, would be 
discussed with great eagerness within the 
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boundaries of each district. And the in- 
terest in them is not confined to those liv- 
ing in each district alone. Itis not without 
adeep meaning that “health, wealth, and 
happiness ” are combined in the words of 
our time-honored liturgy. The health of 
a family is, as all know full well, closely 
combined with the happiness of a family. 
Whatever promotes health, in its broadest 
meaning, promotes happiness as well, and 
the nation is in this sense but an aggregate 
of families. What seems a slight improve- 
ment, or a slight deterioration, when car- 
ried on for a considerable length of time, 
produces a very important effect on the 
condition of the community. The higher 
civilization which our country has already 
attained is but a faint foreshadowing of 
what might be reached were all the hin- 
drances to further progress rooted out or 
restrained. Dr. Farr has drawn a picture, 
with no uncertain or feeble hand, of the 
advance. which has been shown to have 
been made within the short limits of the 
lifetime of one generation (so far as these 
matters can be ascertained by a careful 
system of registration), in health, and 
more than in health, in education and in 
morality. No doubt there are many points 


which cannot be ascertained by these 


means; but a proper use of them supplies 
a vast deal of information. 
needful to allude to the deep feeling of 
regret which would have been expressed 
if contrary results had been noted down, 
to show the value of what has thus been 
ascertained. And from the results of the 
past the country may well take courage 
for the future. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DOCTEUR LAVARDIN: A SKETCH. 


IL 
*¢ Patitur qui vincit.’’ 

DocTEuR LAVARDIN had succeeded in 
his profession ina way that made more 
aspiring men envious, his success being 
due in a great measure to his want of any 
low ambition. The lamp in his room 
might be seen burning until the small 
hours, as he bent over his books and mi- 
croscope, patiently and _ enthusiastically 
searching out the secrets of pathology. 
His contemporaries pitied him as. a man 
of brilliant promise, stifling his chances 
by living the life of a hermit. One emi- 
nent Parisian doctor, a good deal his 
senior, took him to task ina kindly, pat- 
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ronizing way, and remarked that he would 
never get on unless he gave good dinners, 
and gathered around him a fashionable 
clientéle. “When I was your age, I was 
a merne yd as successful as I am now, 
though I had then to think a good deal 
more about my creditors than my pa- 
tients; but the game was worth the can- 
dles—nothing succeeds like . success ; 
behold me now, physician in ordinary to 
his Majesty the emperor, cross of the 
legion of honor, and received in all the 
best houses of the deau monde of Paris. 
You have the same chances, if you go the! 
same way to work.” Any one less self- 
satisfied than this counsellor would have 
observed the half-suppressed ironical 
curve on the lips of the younger man, as 
he gravely and shortly thanked the elder 
for his well-meant advice. Ten years 
later the emperor was not, and his physi- 
cian in ordinary, having got into serious 
money difficulties, through his extrava- 
gant living, had borrowed largely from 
Dr. Lavardin, who had then attained a 
foremost place among the medical men in 
Paris by sheer hard work. 

He had learnt to perfection the great 
professional art of listening, and treated 
every case that came before him, whether 
of my or simple, as the most important 
in hand. He rarely claimed sympathy 
from others; when he did sacrifice his 
natural reticence, it was more to place 
himself in closer communion with the suf- 
fering, than for any other reason. There 
were some who presupposed that beneath 
his simplicity and truthfulness there lay 
unfathomed regions of astuteness and 
worldly wisdom. It was not so, however, 
he had simply the wit to know how to 
play the card of truth with tact. In his 
dealings with sick men, he found it neces- 
sary to be abrupt, sometimes to harsh- 
ness ; in most cases cutting them off from 
a good many selfish pleasures, and frankl 
telling them that keeping to their wor 
would answer as well, if not better, than 
a visit to Monaco, or a trip to Vienna. 
“As for me,” declared a spoilt boy of 
forty, “I can do nothing unless I am in 
perfect health.” “If all acted on that 
principle, 1 fear there would be little work 
accomplished in the world,” the docteur 
had unfeelingly replied. Women, whom 
he influenced, looked and felt invigorated 
by his medical advice ; those of them who 
expected him to order their lives accord- 
ing to their wishes always came away with 
their fees unaccepted, and in time these 
ladies drifted into the hands of more 
amenable practitioners. : 
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The relation of such a human being to 
the world around him must always be full 
of peril. But the peril is infinitely in- 
creased when the protected character of 
the physician comes into play. It was 
not until he had reached middle life that 
Dr. Lavardin felt any danger to himself 
in his position. The young wife of one 
of his staunchest friends had come to him 
for help and comfort in her wretchedness. 
Her husband, M. d’Hauteville, and Dr. 
Lavardin had been at school together, and 
each had achieved a brilliant reputation. 
D’Hauteville especially had been in the 
habit of carrying all before him. Later 
on, success had become not only a habit, 
but a necessity to his nature. He lived 
on the excitement of it. During the final 
examinations, however, at the Ecole Poly- 
téchnique, he could not keep step with 
Lavardin’s steady pace; he became wor- 
ried and discontented, and soon dropped 
from even his second place. Lavardin 
little cared for those competitive successes. 
He wanted to know things well, because 
he really cared for the knowledge, but not 
for the sake of out-distancing his friend. 
At last came the examination for the cov- 
eted mathematical prize —the race was 
between Lavardin and D’Hauteville. La- 
vardin knew the prize lay within his own 

asp, but, to the surprise of every one, 

e did not send in his papers on the plea 
of ill-health, and to D’Hauteville the honors 
were awarded. 

“ You were ill on purpose,” said D’Haute- 
ville, but the other only laughed it off. 
“ Take my word for it, you will never get 
on in life if you cede to others—if you 
let your heart take the place of your head.” 

“We will see,” replied Lavardin, with 
quiet confidence. “You lay too much 
stress, D’Hauteville, on the prizes of life; 
remember there is always a price to be 
paid for them.” 

D’Hauteville was now an overworked 
rising avocat; his rich marriage was gen- 
erally looked upon as one of his successes, 

et he had not filled the wide blanks in 

is wife’s passionate, purposeless exist- 
ence. She had found that her union with 
him, instead of being the realization of all 
her young dreams, was but the abrupt 
awakening to a series of disillusions, to 
sterner responsibilities and duties, to ad- 
ditional perplexities and fears. She had 
no children to occupy and engross her, no 
method of life, no pressing necessity to 
live for others. Her husband, too busy to 
be with her much, and trusting in her 
innate goodness, left her free and unques- 
tioned liberty, while he drowned his own 
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heart’s disappointments in the absorption 
of his daily labors — in his hard-won suc- 
cesses. But she had no absorbing work, 
and her health gave way. 

“Go and consult Lavardin, he will put 
you right; he is the best friend I have,” 
said her husband, hurrying away with his 
briefs, after bestowing a passing kiss on 
her pale, cold brow. So to the physician 
she went. 

She was very lovely, very pathetic, very 
desolate; with a wide capacity for happi- 
ness, for loving, for living. Dr. Lavar- 
din’s heart was touched and thrilled. He 
would fain have dismissed the case, and 
so guarded his own inward peace. But 
he could not. He was at first severe, in- 
troduced philosophy, told her that happi- 
ness is not a thing to be claimed, but that 
life is both possible and bearable without 
it. He spoke of time as the great healer, 
the great modifier, and that we must have 
compassion one for another. But as visit 
followed visit, these truths seemed to 
heal her wound but slightly. Feeling he 
had been too harsh, he spoke again more 
gently, until she lifted up her eyes to him 
with a look he never forgot; then his 
breath came quick and short; he turned 
towards her passionately, advanced, 
checked himself, and wearily sat down in 
the furthest corner of the room. . He oc- 
cupied himself for a moment in writing, 
and as Madame d’Hauteville passed out, 
and the next patient came in, it would have 
been impossible to discover from his calm 
manner that he had passed through any 
inward conflict. Patitur gui vincit. Dr. 
Lavardin suffered, yet he was loyally true 
to his friend. He became more tolerant, 
however, to all strictly human and momen- 
t ry weaknesses. As a young man he 
had been very hard against any lapse from 
his own high, untried standard. All youn 
people are pitiless, until they learn throug 
experience the truth of that wise saying, 
“Tout comprendre cest tout pardonner.” 

The next news that his patients heard 
of him was that he had quitted Paris and 
gone to Amiens, where the cholera was 
raging, and where doctors were needed. 
“ What a quixotic fool the man is to throw 
away such a practice to get killed off by 
pestilence in the provinces. A capital 
first plunge for beginners, no doubt (to be 
killed off), but for a man like Lavardin! ” 
So exclaimed the faculty, so mourned his 
clientele. It was not quixotism, however ; 
doctors are human, though the fact seems 
sometimes to be forgotten ; and no power 
would have induced Dr. Lavardin, in his 
calm senses, to remain in a position where. 
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he had the slightest doubt. of himself. 
No one was dependent upon him in Paris; 
his private practice, though very lucrative, 
was not what he cared for most. His 
heart was in hospital work, and he was 
eager to try new remedies for stamping out 
the prevailing epidemic. The cholera did 
not cut him off as his friends predicted, 
and he lived to experience in himself what 
he had taught to others, that life is both 
ssible and bearable without any particu- 
ar happiness. He got greyer, however, and 
settled more decidedly into a scientifically 
abstracted middle-aged man, and after the 
excitement of the cholera had subsided, 
he in a measure gave up general practice 
and lived a studious, though a benevolent- 
ly useful life. The good people of Amiens 
were very grateful to him for his self- 
sacrificing devotion during their time of 
trial, and highly gratified that he was con- 
tent to take up his abode among them. It 
showed how quickly appreciative he was 
of their high moral and intellectual stand- 
ard, and the generally advanced opinions 
of the town. Dr. Lavardin became very 
popular in the cerc/e, though he neither 
played high nor gossipped, and was very 
often asked out to dinner, though he was 
not a professed talker, and had no self-as- 
sertion. Those who gave him the benefit 
of their ideas would remark in a delight- 
ed way, “ J/ est vraiment Sort spirituel;” 
though the docteur had in all probability 
confined himself to expressions such as 
bien possible, mais out, mais non, cela 
Sentend précisément. From his sympa- 
thetically genial manner he seemed but to 
refrain from carrying all before him, in 
order, benevolently, to give younger ones 
a chance. It was only Sidonie, his house- 
keeper, who knew how much of ease and 
energy, sweetness and strife, there was in 
his nature, and she loved, feared, and re- 
spected him for his self-control. The 
townsfolk thought it a mighty piece of 
good-luck his getting such a treasure; 
even M. Je Curé had not a better cook, 
and at the same time it was considered a 
great chance for Sidonie being under such 
a master, ux homme comme il y ena peu. 
Sidonie’s father had been a well-known 
manufacturer of the town; long a 
health and unfortunate speculations ha 
reduced him to a state of bankruptcy, and 
obliged his children to make their own 
way in the world. On the whole, his fam- 
ily had done well, walking uprightly along 
the straight high-road of life, every one of 
them except Sidonie (whose character was 
a mixture of pride and impulse); she had 
taken, alas! a wrong step on that hard, 
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pitiless road. Her lover died, and for a 
time she felt all the bitterness of lonel 
poverty and all the anguish of a proud, 
dumb despair. Other ways of gaining a 
livelihood failing her, she succeeded at 
last in becoming a first-rate cuisinidre ; 
and as time went on it was she who super- 
intended all the grand repasts served in 
the town, and recipes revised by her were 
considered of priceless value. She main- 
tained herself and her child with reticent 
dignity and independence; indecd there 
were some people who quite resented this 
steadiness of behaviour, deeming it an 
irreconcilable inconsistency. It was only 
the more liberal-minded who recognized 
that she was no ordinary woman; in fact, 
with her reputed book-learning, and her 
grave, dignified manner, she passed as a 
rather awe-inspiring personage. When 
are epataap first saw her, in a formida- 

e high cap, completely hiding the sha 
of ber: head, and les heny we cloak, he 
gave a little inward laugh, almost mis- 
doubting the rumors he had heard concern- 
ing her past life, doubting too whether this 
delicate-minded lady, with her deep-set 
eyes and tensely closed mouth, would ex- 
actly suit his situation, would unquestion- 
ingly obey his behests; for our docteur, 
though mild, was a mild despot. As Dr. 
Lavardin stood, with his plump, sunburnt 
hands crossed meditatively behind him, 
reading by slow but sure degrees the char- 
acters of her face, he startled her self-dis- 
trust by abruptly offering extravagantl 
high wages. Her pale cheeks flushed, 
but with more pain than pleasure. 

“JT am not worth that,” she said; “I 
cannot take so much.” 

“I think differently,” he answered; 
“those are my terms; I shall not change 
them.” 

She looked up in his face with wounded 
pride. 

“You are doing it because you are 
benevolent; but I am not a subject for 
benevolence ; I wish to stand alone, and 
take but what I rightly earn. I ask only 
for justice.” 

“ And I consider I am barely doing you 
justice. Believe me, I am not acting under 
the impulse of benevolence, I am only giv- 
ing way to my instinctive knowledge of 
character.” This he said with diffident 
persuasiveness. “ None of us have justice 
done us,” he went on, dropping his eye- 
en and looking down at her smilingly, 

ut with dimmed eyes; “we are always 
either overrated or underrated; for in- 
stance, you have underrated me, in con- 
sidering me more generous than just.” 
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Still she protested, still he insisted ; she 
would have her way, he his. It was the 
first and last battle between them. Of 
course the stronger gained the victory, and 
to Sidonie there only remained the ho 
that, by her devotion to his interests, she 
might in some small degree repay her 
master’s generosity. When the interview 
was over, and she had passed out of sight 
into outside darkness, the severe mouth 
relaxed, and as hot tears sprang into the 
impetuous eyes, she bowed her head, cry- 
ing out as if in pain, “My boy, my 

1? 

F or this satisfactory arrangement with 
Dr. Lavardin necessitated a mother’s 
separation from her child. What money, 
or what assured position could make up to 
her for her son’s loving caresses? As she 
passed —— the lamp-lit streets, her 
cloak in the sleeting rain clinging damply 
round her, more than one wayfarer hors | 
but passed gravely by, on observing the 
maternal solicitude imprinted on her face. 


Il. 
“*He cared not only for ‘cases,’ but for John and 
Elizab p : lly Elizabeth.” 


th, 





MOTHERS recognized at once that Dr. 
Lavardin was too staid a subject for any 
matrimonial project, so were happy and at 
ease with him, and guilelessly expansive, 
making what use they could of him. Pass- 
ing over their daughters, they enlarged to 
him about their difficulties with their sons. 
One or other of them would naively ask 
him to find some situation in Paris that 
would suit her eldest boy —a berth with 
good emolument, little work, advancin 
prospects: her son, she was sure, woul 
make a good attaché, a rare diplomat, a 
wise leader of men, if only he had an open- 
ing. Dr. Lavardin, as he listened to this 
fond mother, looking over his spectacles 
with a serio-comic gleam in his eyes, would 
never fail to mo her by gentle com- 
pliments, sometimes even unwittingly 
stroking the fair hand in a grandfatherly 
way. And however elderly or stout the 
lady might appear to other eyes, she was 
sure to have an agreeable consciousness 
that the docteur admired her, and in truth 
he did admire the maternal love that made 
her courageous to ask favors. He did 
what he could, for no woman ever appealed 
for help to him in vain. 

He would tell the husband in his busi- 
ness-like way of a cashier’s place, or a 
vacancy for a medical student. There 
were no flatteries in his speech to the man. 
“The duties are hard; but all work is 





hard.” The father might think that it was 
very easy for him to talk thus, living in 
ease and comfort with Sidonie as house- 
keeper. Yet, after toiling all day, had not 
the evening of life set in for Dr. Lavardin ? 
Why should he not enjoy complete and 
remorseless leisure? It was not by 
chance that he had gained his money and 
position, but by the sweat of his Leow, 
rising with the dawn, and working far into 
the night. And now he was supposed to 
have lived his life, and was going to devote 
himself to the study of scientific subjects. 
So the Amiens folk glibly explained the 
situation. How very ready we all are to 
shelve our friends, while for ourselves — 
ourselves — how difficult to realize that we 
have in truth lived the best part of our 
lives—— we expected so much, and we 
have?— what we have worked for. We 
reap?— what we have sown. But why 
should Dr. Lavardin ever admit or allow 
others to assert that the fulness of life 
was over for him? Surely, as long as 
the beating of his heart goes on evenly 
and strongly, existence with its mysteries 
and miracles, its passions, and pains, is 
still before him. What though he has 
gained a certain amount of philosophic 
calm —he can still feel the sunshine and 
the shadow, the blue sky still bends above 
him, the world surges around him. There 
is twilight and night, and the long lonely 
hours of dawn, when his heart feels deso- 
late — ill at ease — longing for something 
which has not come to him, has not been 
attained — dead to scientific problems — 


Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace ; 
Blind to Galileo on his turret. 


So mused Dr. Lavardin as he wended 
his way to one of ‘his lady patients, who 
had neither daughters to dispose of nor 
sons to settle in life. She was not, how- 
ever, one of the women whom the docteur 
influenced, nor yet was she of those who 
retired from his consulting-room with their 
fees in their hands, for the very good 
reason that she never brought hers; she 
was one of those licensed ladies who 
“remember to forget” to bring their 
purses on special occasions. 

En revanche, her welcome to Dr. La- 
vardin in her own house was of the sweet- 
est and easiest. She was charming and 
amiable, wishing no one ill, except those 


of course who stood in her way, and all. 


she did then was to push them gracefully 
but promptly aside. Though left a widow 
in comfortable circumstances, she, like 
many others, would have liked more mon- 


ey, could have easily disposed of it, on 
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herself as the jewel; and on her house as 
the setting of the jewel. As it was “she 
did her best,” as she often told Dr. Lavar-’ 
din with a plaintive sigh ; and he, looking 
at her and her elaborate setting, sadly re- 
echoed that sigh. Once on his return 
from visiting the wretchedest part of the 
town, amid vice, fever, and death, he had 
been simple enough to preach her a little 
sermon — invigorating, impetuous, fer- 
vent; inveighing against the temptations 
of unshared riches — the banefulness of 
egoistic lives. As he talked he got white 
and tremulous, walked about the room, 
looking fiercely in earnest, his face lumi- 
nous, searching. He stretched out his big 
brown hands as if to shake her out of her- 
self. An answering movement, a glance 
of understanding, a checked utterance of 
impulsive sympathy, might at that moment 
have subdued and thrilled him, perhaps 
captivated him forever. But the widow was 
calculating, not listening — “ His voice is 
too loud ; he is too large for ordinary-sized 
rooms; I should hate to have scenes like 
this; I like repose and darkness, and it is 
simply agagant his drawing up all the 
blinds.” ‘This she said to herself consol- 
ingly, feeling him drifting out of her reach 
— beyond her depth. “ Decidedly he has 


passed his first youth,” was her after delib- 
erate comment, as she gracefully set her- 
self to answer him, and to enlighten him 
with her own ideas of life and love, duty 


and friendship — her aspirations, her 
hopes, her fears, her sensations — herself 
(for she too could perorate on her own pet 
subject). But she had let slip her moment. 
It was not given her to interpret the ex- 
pression of eyes intrenched behind their 
spectacles, nor the movement of lips cov- 
ered by so thick a moustache. 

Such were the little shocks that Dr. 
Lavardin received on his passage through 
life. Yet his faith in human nature did 
not die out; he still went on hoping and 
believing that “there’s perfect goodness 
somewhere ;” always attributing his dis- 
illusions to some want in himself. He 
still continued to visit the widow in her 
scented and softly cushioned boudoir, lis- 
tening with a wonderful patience to her 
monologues, and prescribing mild ¢ésanes 
against a too introspective and luxurious 
life. Perhaps he hoped in time to influence 
her — or was it that she was gradually con- 
verting him to darkness and repose ? 

Sidonie had a strong conviction that 
even the best of men are apt in the end to 
fall victims to a woman’s persistent flat- 
teries; and as the visits went on she 





trembled for the fate of her master; for 
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what are poor mortals to do but accept, in 
default of better, something lower than the 
angels — accept the graceful acting of a 
feigned love in lieu of the unbecoming and 
benumbing diffidence of a deep reality. 
She was aware of this possible phase in 
men’s lives, and in silence waited for what 
was to come. Being one of those who 
have felt the heavy clouds of suffering, she 
was quickly grateful for passing sunlit 
gleams, and therefore was not going to 
“forestall her date of grief ;” but by ful- 
filling the claims of every day as it passed 
maintained her own inward peace. In 
accepting God’s will, knowing that he was 
great and good, she prayed for the welfare 
of her master, believing him also to be 
great and good; and thankfully remem- 
bered how she had been sheltered and set 
on high from the world’s rough ways, from 
women’s hard looks, and from men’s light 
words; she had basked securely in the 
sunshine, and she was not now going to 
complain because the clouds were again 
gathering around her. 

Possessing still arich mine of wealth in 
that maternal love which no one could take 
from her, she found courage and strength 
in watching the vigorous young life unfold- 
ing itself before her. In her boy’s inno- 
cent prattle and broad, trustful smiles she 
drew her comfort, feeling she had her 
share of love. When the day’s work was 
done her child would occasionally be 
brought to her, and in a little sanctum 
opening out of the kitchen the mother and 
son would have quiet play together in the 
dancing firelight. They were sitting thus 
beneath the shadow of the great clock- 
frame when Dr. Lavardin returned home 
from one of his visits to the widow sooner 
than was expected. She did not hear the 
door open, and was softly singing, — 


Dis, quel est l’amour véritable ? 
Celui qui respire en autrui. 

Et, l’amour le plus indomptable ? 
Celui qui fait le moins de bruit. 


It was the same Sidonie. The only 
difference in her was that she had her 
child on her knee and had forgotten all 
household cares. Her cap had fallen off, 
and her usually tightly imprisoned hair 
fell in heavy masses on either side of the 
fine outline of a noble head. One of the 
boy’s hands had fast hold of a twisted 
plait, while the other lay sleepily upon her 
bosom. Dr. Lavardin did not speak, but 
stood leaning against the doorway, watch- 
ing, fearing to break the spell. He had seen 
women under many phases — under the 
influence of various conflicting passions ~ 
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radiant with the might of love —dimmed 
and shrunken with the strain and conflict of 
self-suppression — glorified with victories 
over temptations — repellent with the pre- 
occupation of an intrigving mind. But 
never before had he beheld a face so 
transformed as was Sidonie’s with a pure 
maternal Jove. All the severe outlines 
had disappeared, giving place to dimples 
and smiles, while the unconscious cooings 
made a happy rift in the austere line of 
her mouth. The child took it in gravely 
and as a matter of course: for when had 
his mother’s eyes looked at him otherwise 
than softly, or when was her voice other 
to his ears than the sweetest of all music? 
Only he nestled closer in the infolding 
arms, and beat time with his fingers on 
the gently-heaving breast. But to Dr. 
Lavardin it did not come as a matter of 
course. 

“ You must always have your child with 

ou, Sidonie,” he said, speaking and draw- 
ing near, though he had meant to have 
kept silent and retired. “I ought to have 
thought of it before; but it is your fault; 
= spoil me and make me selfish. See 

ow the little one has clasped my finger 
and will not let me go, recognizing a friend, 
though a tardy one. You know we have 
plenty of room for him. I make one con- 
dition, however, of his becoming a mem- 
ber of our household.” 

Sidonie looked up shyly perplexed, into 
a grandly beautiful face, into love-lit, com- 
passionate eyes. 

“ Which is,” he went on, in a mock 
voice of command, “that you never again 
wear a Cap. 

She bowed her head, and touched with 
trembling, fervent lips the hand held pris- 
oner by her child. 


III. 


‘* All people have sometimes a season of mental des- 
peration and aberration, when they do exactly what 
their friends would least expect.’’ 

Ir was the early, buoyant morning. 
The widow’s casement was open, and ina 
loose, luxurious wrapper she was leaning 
out, resting her languid elbows on the win- 
dow cushion. Beneath, in the busy street, 
amid odorous piles of fruits and flowers, 
bright costumes, and shrill voices, passed 
Sidonie on her way to market, her crown 
of glistening braids wound round her well- 
poised head, her dark, subdued face illu- 
mined with an intense inner light. She was 
in the crowd, but not of it. There was a 
new rhythm in her carriage, a stately ca- 
dence in her walk, that at once arrested 
the widow’s attention, who after gazing 





intently down at her, suddenly closed the 
window, and with a sharp energy and dan- 
gerously sparkling eyes, began the myste- 
ries of an elaborate toilet. It was not the 
toilet of a woman in dubious anxiety, with 
passionate pulses, intent on beautifying 
herself for the sake of him she loves, nor 
yet that of a gentle, guileless maiden, 
watching in the mirror the reflected curves 
of her white arms, as she lingeringl 

gathers up the glory of her tresses. It 
was rather the deliberate adornment of an 
experienced coquette, where there was 
neither innocence nor passion. The wid- 


ow was not readily eee to part with 


her newly acquired liberty, nor to with- 
draw the plausible veil that screened her 
self-indulgent life; she only felt the need 
of a more piquant interest in that life— a 
fresh proof that her powers of fascination 
were not on the wane. If she did not 
greatly care for Dr. Lavardin, she at any 
rate greatly cared that he should not go to 
another. As she put the finishing touch 
to her reddened lips and the delicate 
shadow beneath her eyes, she had worked 
herself up to a pitch of almost righteous 
indignation. To save Dr. Lavardin from 
his impending fate would be a deed of 
charity — an act of grace. 

Before Sidonie had returned from mar- 
ket the widow was in the docteur’s study. 

“T am going the round of my friends, 
begging for this sad case of starvation,” 
she said, in soft, persuasive accents. 

The appeal had been drawn up that 
morning by herself—the work of her 
ready imagination — the quick inspiration 
of amoment. Though the case detailed 
was a purely fictitious one, she truly meant 
to give the money she received to the 
needy, and in after-confession to her priest 
would omit no tittle of the lies told for so 
good a cause, believing, as she did, that 
the end justifies the means. 

Dr. Lavardin received her with open 
arms ; he felt that morning as if he could 
take the whole world into his embraces. 
He did not sermonize; indeed was quite 
touched by this newly-awakened consid- 
eration for the poor, and felt remorsefully 
that he had perhaps done her injustice — 
had been too hard upon her with his 
sledge-hammer. Here she was, up and 
dressed betimes, looking almost lovely, 
and was bestirring herself for others. He 
himself had idled away the morning hours ; 
Sidonie had not yet shown herself; all 
night he had dreamed fitfully of a mother 
and child —of a tangible Lenses for 
himself — of sweet, flickering smiles on a 
chastened face. And now he was impa- 
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tient — expectant, feeling alternately joy- 


ous and irritable; and there was nothing, 


and no one to wreak his passing spleen 
upon until she appeared — this lightly- 
glancing, se fairy, scented 
and furbelowed. 

After perusing her document he looked 
down at her searchingly, hesitated an 
instant, and then, as if ashamed of his 
hesitation, blushingly placed a bank-note 
upon the paper. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” she exclaimed, draw- 
ing close to him, and placing her hand in 
his. “Do you know,” she went on, ina 
broken, die-away whisper, “that they are 
talking of you and me in the town? They 
Say you are going to marry at last.” 

The hand that inclosed hers burned ; 
but before he could speak Sidonie came 
into the room with the morning letters. 

“ Adieu, then, and thanks for your con- 
tribution,” concluded the fairy, disappear- 
ing amid soft undulations of drapery. “I 
need not have taken so much trouble nor 
have gone so far,” she thought, as her 
careless glance fell upon the grave, color- 
less face of Sidonie, whose faint voice 


seemed to come from some difficult dis-, 


tance as she answeretl the other’s com- 
placent salutations. 


After leaving Dr. Lavardin’s house the 
widow’s intention had been to go direct 
to the alley so graphically described by 
herself, and there have persuaded some 
one or other into the belief that they were 
starving. But the heat was excessive, the 


way was long and uncertain, and her 
breakfast waited for herat home; besides, 
her reception by Dr. Lavardin had been 
most flattering. What need for further 
trouble ? 

Sidonie had certainly paled under the 
other’s glance, seeming no longer the 
same woman that had passed on her way 
rejoicing, illumined with the gladness of 
the morning; yet, in the might of her love, 
she felt strong. As she shut herself up 
in the kitchen, which looked in the garish 
daylight so bare and commonplace, she 
began at once her round of duties — the 
wholesome necessary daily work that 
makes life possible to so many crushed 
spirits. For a moment she held her 
breath as she heard Dr. Lavardin’s step 
in the hall —a quick, eager footfall — but 
he did not come to her; he passed out by 
the front door. For a moment she gave 
a stifled sob, and then, arrested by a little 
echoing cry from the cot in the chimney- 
corner, she turned to meet her child’s 
wide, wondering eyes; awakening from 
his dewy sleep, he was ready to take his 
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cue from her for laughter or for tears, 
She smiled at him, and talked his childish 
language, while he answered in his piping 
treble. She would not take him up, how- 
ever, till she had finished her work in 
hand; he must have patience, and she 
too. And when afterwards she bent to 
raise him, and felt his rosy lips pressin 
hers, and the eager little arms twined 
about her neck, she told herself she had 
been ungrateful for the wealth she already 
possessed. 

Dr. Lavardin lost much time that day in 
the town, trying in vain to find the name of 
the starving people for the purpose of 
administering instant relief. On the other 
hand, he gained a good deal of interesting 
information about himself. 

The widow had certainly been correct 
in her statement concerning the rumors 
afloat of his contemplated marriage. 

“ Yes, I certainly am thinking of taking 
unto myself a wife ; mais vous autres, you 
seem to know more about it than I do 
myself.” 

This he said laughingly to his friends 
at the cercle; then he was about to hurry 
home, but was called back for a consulta- 
tion, and did not regain his liberty till 
late in the evening. In his own house 
his study looked bright and inviting, but 
he passed on to the room beyond, paused 
for a moment on the threshold, and then 
entered. 

Sidonie was sitting on the same low 
chair by the fire under the tall clock, but 
instead of her boy on her knee, she was 
deep in the study of Pascal’s “ Pensées.” 
She had forgotten her cares and herself, 
and, like a child entranced with the new- 
est story-book, she sat isolated and ab- 
sorbed in the pages of the closely-printed 
volume. 

“That is mine,” said Dr. Lavardin, 
coming behind her, and taking the book 
gently out of her hands. He drew ina 
chair, and began reading it aloud. But 
his voice failed him. “I am tired,” he 
said carelessly; “you go on with it.” 
And he threw his head back into the 
shadow, and watched her while she read, 
Clearly and firmly, and with unhesitating 
distinctness, she began at once, her sweet 
soothing contralto forming a marked con- 
trast to his uneven bass. He had been 
self-conscious, and had _ had _ truant 
thoughts, but her mind was dipped deep 
in the subject matter, and she was only 
conscious of obeying his behests. And 
so the reading went on, filling the room 
with reposeful harmony, until the lamp 
flickered, flared, and finally went out: 
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“ Now we have only the firelight,” said 
Dr. Lavardin, leaning forward, and again 
pe, himself of the volume and the 

and that held it. ‘ Sidonie,” he went on, 
“‘ I came home worn out and worried, and 
this hour has been so full of rest and re- 
freshment. You have been much to me 
already —very much; will you not be 
more, and crown my life with blessedness 
by becoming my wife?” 

She lifted her sorrowful face to his. 

“ I am not worthy to be your wife,” she 
said, trying to withdraw her hand from 
his firm clasp; but he only held her 
closer. 

“Listen!” he went on. “I have 
traced and learned by heart your life from 
the time you were left motherless, and 
with a father powerless to protect you — 
there have been headstrong impulses at 
work — much self-sacrifice — sorrow which 
purifies. What has been—has been.” 
His voice broke, and he pressed her hand 
over his burning eyes. “Ah, would to 
God we had met earlier in life, when we 
could have helped one another.” 

“ But it is too late now,” she said, with 
mournful resignation. 


“No, it is not,” he replied, turning. 


upon her suddenly, with a radiant coun- 
tenance. “It is never too late. You 
have already attained that peace that 
comes only to the few who 


have learned to tread the narrow way, 
That leads through labor to the light of day. 


Help me to find it; let us labor together. 
For I too have had experiences that might 
make me unworthy of your love; but we 
cannot judge one another by isolated 
acts; we must look to their whole lives 
— the standard they set before themselves 
even though they fail to attain it—the 
truth and sincerity of their motives, though 
circumstances and the world’s harsh judg- 
ment may set against them like the relent- 
less currents of a strong tide.” 

He did not press her for an answer, but 
they sat together through the darkening 
hours, hand clasped in hand, like way- 
worn travellers, who have at last reached 
a longed-for bourne of safety and repose. 

Dr. Lavardin’s parting words to his 
friends at the cercle caused quite a stir of 
excitement; the news spread like wildfire, 
with additions and emendations — “ Im- 
possible!” “Who is she?” “An old 
friend?” “No, the widow; I foresaw it 
long ago.” “It is an arrangement.” “On 
the contrary, it is entirely a love-match, 
with some one quite young, in fact a long 
attachment.” “I don’t believe there is a 
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word of truth in it; Dr. Lavardin is onl 
laughing in his sleeve at us — these Pari- 
sian fellows will say anything — capable de 
tout.” And so there was confusion and 
discussion, every one professing to know 
the ins and outs of the case better than 
his neighbor. The news was a nine- 
days’ wonder, and before the mystery 
was solved the two whom the gossip 
most concerned passed amid the clatter 
of tongues and sabots, and the clanging 
of many-toned bells, quietly and unnoticed 
on their way to church, there to be united 
in the bonds of holy matrimony. 

When the travelling-carriage containing 
the newly-married pair had rolled out of 
town, the loungers shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and touching their foreheads, indi- 
cated significantly that “the season of 
mental aberration ” had set in for the doc- 
teur; while the women in their sa/ons be- 
gan tardily to realize the fact that this 
clever, kind, good man had been veritably 
looking out for a wife all the time he was 
among them. What was the use of old 
maiden ladies with their powers of con- 
tracting matrimonial alliances if they thus 
let slip so good a farti, and what was the 
pleasure of hospitably entertaining influ- 
ential priests if they did not look better 
after the interests of their flock ? 

“Tranquillisez-vous, mes cheres dmes,? 
gallantly replied one of these much-abused 
agents; “ Sidonie was the only woman 
who would have suited our friend, and in 
ony her he has shown himself neither 
so clever nor so subtle as we believed 
him; and as for his goodness ! he seems 
to have trifled inexcusably with the wid- 
ow’s affections. The fact is,” concluded 
this débonnaire prelate, “that he is not 
quite up to our Amiens standard.” 

The docteur little dreamed that while 
he was giving himself his first holiday in 
life, and, like a boy released from school, 
revelling in the delights of new scenes and 
cities, new languages and faces, that he 
was the subject of so much comment and 
speculation at Amiens. 

In due time he returned with his. wife to 
his own country, and settled once again in 
Paris. Many men — most very successful 
men — would have shrunk from the idea 
of coming back to the scene of their for- 
mer triumphs, taking the risk of being 
forgotten —of being overlooked. But our 
docteur was very philosophic on such 
matters, and quietly returned to his old 
house, and to the same life, “ but with such 
a mighty difference,” as he gleefully re- 
marked to Sidonie, who one day was shyly 
and anxiously questioning him if he did 
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not regret the former excitement of occu- 
pation. 

“Your voice and the boy’s voice are 
what I care for most in life, and after that 
to be supreme in the biggest hospital, and 
I have got my ambitions —- and am 
very happy; the world takes up a fashion- 
able medical man at forty, and may whirl 
him along till fifty-five, if he can stand the 
strain, and then he is dropped as suddenly 
as he is taken up. Now I have dropped 
myself, and yet somehow I feel that I have 
risen. I am wedded to you, my Sidonie, 
and not to a fashionable clientele. A great 
English poet has said that those ‘ who love 
in age think youth is happy because it has a 
life to fill with love.’ You and I are not 
so young that we can afford to waste the 
time before beginning to ‘fill our lives 
with love.’ ” 

Gradually the old patients began to re- 
turn, and the doctor had to limit the num- 
ber of his new ones, in order to give him- 
self time for his beloved hospital work. 
Among his friends came D’Hauteville, 
leaning on the arm of his wife. The 
brisk, hard energy about him had given 
place to a softened, touching languor. “I 
am shattered, Lavardin, somewhat shat- 
tered,” he said, holding out friendly, though 
emaciated hands. “I want you to send 
us for our second honey-moon; our first, 

you know, was a signal failure — flashed 
in the pan, didn’t it, dear?” 

But his wife interrupted him. “I want 
you to do him as much good physically,” 
she said, turning to the doctor, “as you 
once did me morally — you roused me out 
of my selfish lethargy, and from a spoilt 
child you have made a woman of me.” 

“And I have come to acknowledge to 
you, Lavardin, that the prizes of life are 
not worth striving for, if one sacrifices for 
them the welfare of those nearest and 
dearest to us; in our haste to be rich and 
to be foremost, we may sever the closest 
ties, and miss all restful happiness.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Lavardin, looking 
over his spectacles, half comically, half 
solemnly, “ my sentence of punishment to 
you both is — exile from Paris for the win- 
ter to the warm south, and after that” 
(turning to D’Hauteville) “resumption of 
your work in a modified degree. We all 
overwork at one time or another, and then 
we are apt to fly off at a tangent, and doom 
ourselves to the penalty of a lifelong holi- 
day; in the same way we make mistakes 
and suffer from misconceptions, deeming 
them, in our low estate, irretrievable, 
everlasting, whereas these faults and fail- 
ings in our lives perhaps help us to a wiser 
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knowledge of ourselves, and to a more 
perfect sympathy with our fellow-beings.” 
Mary Cross. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE, 


On an April day, in 1616, a group of 
mourners stood round an open grave in 
the noble church at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Within that grave lay the crowned king of 
all dramatic literature — William Shake- 
speare. Notwithstanding that distinction, 
there seems to have been nothing in cir- 
cumstance or ceremony to distinguish the 
occasion. They who there mourned the 
poet dead, were of those who had been 
best loved by the poet, living. He re- 
quired no other following, he desired no 
nobler place of sepulture. To this day, 
the epitaph high above his head claims for 
him the right to sleep on there in peace, 
undisturbed. There lies the burden of 
fifty-two years of life. Not a long life, 
counted by days. But life is not, to be 
counted by days, but by deeds. He lives 
the longest who achieves the most. “Zgo 
me metior non atatis spatio sed gloria,” 
as Alexander says in the historical ro- 
mance, “ De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Mag- 
ni,” of Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

Of the man and the poet who thus 
passed away, there has been some diver- 
- of opinion. A few persons have 

ected to doubt whether Shakespeare 
ever lived at all. Others, allowing him his 
life, have denied him his works. Finally, 
some sceptical and critical judges, granting 
to Shakespeare both his life and his works, 
are inclined to believe that the works were 
not especially popular during the author’s 
lifetime, nor altogether worthy of the quasi- 
idolatry rendered to the works and their 
author in our own. The truth is, that the 
greatness of Shakespeare was both assert- 
ed and disputed by his contemporaries. 
Side by side with the ill-natured spurt of 
Greene, we have the testimony of Meres, 
who, in 1596, speaks of Shakespeare as 
being “among the English, the most ex- 
cellent in both kinds (comedy and tragedy) 
for the stage.” Only two years later, Ga- 
briel Harvey wrote these words: “The 
younger sort take much delight in Shake- 
speare’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ but his 
‘Lucrece’ and his tragedy of ‘Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark,’ have it in them to 
please the wiser sort.” The same year 
furnishes a second competent witness, 
Barnefield, who confessed the charm of 
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Shakespeare’s “ honey-flowing vein,” and 
who asserted that “Venus and Adonis” 
had placed the author’s name in “ Fame’s 
immortal book.” Marston, the third wor- 
thy witness, in the year 1598, states that 
there was “nought” then playing but the 
woful story of “poor Juliet and Romeo.” 
We further learn that young lawyers were 
looking into Shakespeare’s plays when 
they should have been studying Coke ; and 
in “The Return from Parnassus” (1600), 
the author, after referring to plays from 
university pens, utters the joyous cry, 
““ Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts 
them all down!” Davies of Hereford 
(1610) calls him “good Will” and “our 
English Terence.” About the same pe- 
riod, an anonymous writer bore witness to 
the popularity of Shakespeare, in the 
words: “ Believe this; when Shakespeare 
is gone, and his comedies out of sale, you 
will scramble for them, and set up a new 
English Inquisition.” Those who would 
investigate the whole body of evidence as 
to Shakespeare’s popularity in his lifetime 
and during subsequent years may consult 
Dr. Ingleby’s “ Shakespeare’s Centurie of 
Prayse.” On the strength of the scattered 
evidence there brought together, they will 
certainly agree with the verdict of good 
Charles Knight, that Shakespeare lived 
in the hearts of the people; it may be 
added, of the people of all conditions, from 
“the wiser sort,” who valued him as a 
great dramatic writer, down to the ostler 
at the inn at Pie Corner, who had a liter- 
ary taste, and boasted of possessing “ Lu- 
crece” and “ Venus and Adonis ” among 
his “ pamphlets.” 

Since the day when Shakespeare was 
laid to his rest, in Stratford Church, he 
has, through his works, put a girdle round 
about the earth. The nation that came 
last within the magic circle to render hom- 
age to the magician, was the nation that is 
geographically nearest to us. But, on this 
point, France is not without apology, or 
even justification. Let us consider what 
may be said in her behalf. 

In the sixteenth century the muses gave 
more than one brilliant son to England. 
Shakespeare and Marlowe were born prob- 
ably in the same year, 1564. Ten years 
later, Ben Jonson first saw the light, in 
Westminster, 1574. In two years more, 
Fletcher came into the world, 1576, joined 
(again at a distance of ten years) by his 
noble colleague, Beaumont, 1586, a year 
later than Massinger. Ford was born in 
the same year as Fletcher, 1576. Now, 
here are above half-a-dozen dramatic writ- 
ers, contemporaries, the like of whom was 
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not then to be seen in the world, nor has 
been seen together in England since. 
When he who was king among them all 
died in 1616, the muses were only just be- 
ginning to furnish tuneful dramatic sons to 
France. The seventeenth century was the 
era of glory, as far as the poetry of the 
drama is concerned, for that country. In 
the year in which Shakespeare passed 
away, there was a boy in the Jesuits’ 
school, in his native city of Rouen, whose 
name was Pierre Corneille. He was then 
ten years of age. Very early indeed in 
life, accident made of him a dramatist. 
There was, in that same city of Rouen, a 
young man, Corneille’s old schoolfellow, 
who was deeply in love with one of the 
youthful beauties of a city once famed for 
daughters so richly endowed. The lover 
introduced his friend to the lady, whose 
name was Milet; and very soon the lady 
showed more regard for the friend than 
for the lover. The consequent course of 
things took such a dramatic character that 
young Corneille shaped the incidents into 
a comedy, which he called “ M/é/ite.” It is 
not a very remarkable play; but it is one 
of those weak things which only a young 
fellow of genius is likely to produce. Cor- 
neille, however, left the lady in Rouen, 
“ for good and all,” and came up to Paris 
with the comedy in his pocket. “ A/élite” 
is acted, in 1628, with such suctess that 
one company did not suffice to satisfy pub- 
lic curiosity. It was played every after- 
noon on two stages. Years after, Cor- 
neille said of it: “‘ A/é/ite’ is not written, 


according to rule, because I was ignorant 


of any.” He alluded to the Aristotelian 
rules of unity — of time, place, and action ; 
and it is to be regretted that Corneille 
came to know and to accept them; to in- 
sist on their being observed, yet to be for- 
ever on the point of evading them. How- 
ever, on the French stage at that period 
only one of the unities was observed — 
that of time. Every piece was required 
to be “ within the four-and-twenty hours ;” 
but “ A/é/ite” broke into a second day ! 
Corneille was now a briefless barrister. 
He wrote comedies, by the produce of 
which he slenderly lived and generously 
maintained other members of his family. 
Richelieu had him for a while as one of 
his poetical secretaries ; but as the secre- 
tary criticised when he ought to have pol- 
ished his master’s verses, he lost his 
place. He had written half-a-dozen com- 
edies which are not much better than the 
cardinal could have written, and which few 
people even read now, before his tragedy 
of “ Médée,” in 1635, gave promise of a 
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man. In the following year, when he 
produced the immortal tragedy — or rather 
tragic drama — “ Le Cid,” French play- 

oers acknowledged that in Corneille they 
fad not merely got a man, but a master 
of his art. Shakespeare had been just 
twenty years dead, when this new founda- 
tion of the French stage was so solidly laid. 
“ Beau comme le Cid” became a popular 
expression of comparison. Lines from 
the play became popular quotations. 
Small critics flung dirt at the author, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, who wanted to pass 
for the first dramatic poet in France, was 
powerful and paltry enough to induce the 
Académie to censure the “Cid” as im- 
moral and irreligious ! 

The master had yet to ascend higher, 
and the steps by which he was led to the 
summit of dramatic glory were made in 
his three tragedies, “ Horace,” “ Cinna,” 
“ Polyeucte.” The last (and some think 
the grandest) was represented in the sea- 
son 1639-40. Corneille then descended 
with the majesty of a great king; stil 
— but with diminished strength. 

his descent began with “ Pompée,” m ey 


a tragedy, the hero of which, like the hero- 
ine Peace, in the drama of that name 
by Aristophanes, never opens his mouth. 


But Corneille mounted again by the pro- 
duction of his comedy of character, “ Ze 
Menteur,” first acted in 1642. In the re- 
maining years, he gave to the stage “ 7héo- 
dore Vierge et Martyre,” * Rodogune” (the 
author’s, but not the public’s, especial fa- 
vorite), “ Héraclius,” “ Androméde,” “Don 
Sanche d’ Aragon,” which was a great suc- 
cess till the great Condé sneered at it, and 
then, to be of the same way of thinking as 
so illustrious a personage, the public neg- 
lected, if they did not hiss it.. In 1650, 
“ Nicoméde” proved that the author could 
scale the great heights when he chose; 
but the tragedy is a political essay, to be 
read and thought over, rather than to be 
listened to — except as a series of lessons 
on government. Corneille lived on till 
1684, poor, neglected, and adored. The 
Academy grudgingly opened its doors to 
him — who, if he had not illustrated all 
sides of humanity, as Shakespeare had 
done, had so treated the heroic side as 
to stand worthily, on that account, near 
Shakespeare himself. 

Corneille was, for a brief season, con- 
temporary with Shakespeare; six years 
after whose death was born, in Paris 
(1622), that young Poquelin who assumed 
the name of Moliére, and became the sec- 
ond of the three dramatic glories of 
France.’ Like Corneille, Moligre was a 
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pupil in a college of the Jesuits. When, 
after a strolling life, he settled in Paris, 
he brought with him most of the plays of 
which we now know him to be the author, 
but none of his masterpieces. Moliére’s 
career in the French capital extended from 
1658 to 1673. In the two years, 1666 and 
1667, he produced the two dramatic pieces 
which have, so to speak, made him im- 
mortal, namely, “ Ze Misanthrope” and 
“Tartufe.” Had he been the author of 
the latter play only, his dramatic place 
would be at the head of all the writers of 
comedy in the world. At his death, in 
1673, his satire had made itself so sting- 
ingly felt, that the Church refused to 
honor his body with funeral rites, and a 
curé de Paris amiably expressed his re- 

et that the author of “ Zartufe” had not 

en burnt alive, like John Huss! 

Shakespeare had been dead three-and- 
twenty years, when Racine was born (1639) 
at La Ferté Milon, on the Ourcq. Seven- 
teen years younger than Moliére, the same 
year saw them both winners of the crown of 
dramatic glory. In 1667, the year of “Zar- 
tufe,’ Racine’s “ Andromague” proved 
that he who had gracefully rhymed the 
“ Thébaide” and “ Alexandre le Grand,” 
had received the true inspiration, and that 
France possessed a successor to Corneille 
worthy of equal (perhaps of greater) honor. 
Racine more immediately challenged Cor- 
neille when he produced “ Mithridate,” 
and he somewhat boldly touched the shield 
of Moliére with his comedy “Zes Plai- 
deurs.” The public pronounced the com- 
edy a failure till the Grand Monarque de< 
clared it to be a success, and France has 
accepted the criticism. As to the contest 
between Corneille and Racine, Mme. de 
Sévigné thought she was the interpreter 
of public opinion when she protested that 
neither Racine nor coffee would long be 
thought much of in France! This pro- 
test, however, has not been andere by 
the dramatic judges of that nation. 

The above-named three great dramatic 
writers, who lived and died within the sev- 
enteenth century, were the real founders 
of the French stage and drama. They 
naturally won a homage from their coun- 
trymen which, quite as justly, continues 
to be paid to them. But to neither of the 
glorious three nor to their contemporaries 
was a name known — that of Shakespeare 
—which is now as familiar to the intel- 
lectual portion of France as those of Cor- 
neille, Moliére, and Racine, and which is, 
for the most part, as greatly honored. On 
the other hand, the names and the works 
of the three great French dramatists were 
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familiar to wy org and to the stage in 
— while those great dramatists yet 
ived. 

Corneille’s “ Cid,” slightly altered in the 
translation, was acted Cetere Charles the 
First and Henrietta Maria in 1640, just 
before the English stage and monarchy 
were suppressed by the Puritans in power. 
The “ Czd@” was among the first plays that 
Charles the Second and his queen went to 
see acted in the public theatre after the 
Restoration. Pepys says it was delight- 
ful to read, but a dull thing to see acted. 
To the matchless Orinda’s translation of 
Corneille’s “ Horace,” played at court, the 
little Duke of Monmouth spoke the pro- 
logue. The play (the last act of which 
was translated by tuneful Denham) had a 
great run on the court stage. Another 
version, at Drury Lane, was set down by 
Pepys as “a silly tragedy.” “ Polyeucte” 
was translated for readers. Katherine 
Philips (Orinda) translated “ Pompée” 
with such dramatic success that Lord 
Orrery in execrab.e verse, assured her that 
Corneille, “if he could read it” (to which 
he was certainly not equal), “ would deem 
the copy greater than the original.” Later 


came a new translation by four fine gen- 
tlemen, Buckhurst, Sedley, Godolphin, and 


Waller. This version was treated with 
critical sourness by Orinda; and Pepys, 
reading it as he was rowed from the Cus- 
tom House to Deptford, declared that it 
was. *a mean play, and the words and 
sense not extraordinary.” On the other 
hand, the diarist, who saw an English ver- 
sion of Corneille’s “ Héraclius,” at the 
Duke’s Theatre, says that it was “an ex- 
cellent play,” and that he saw it to his 
great content. The English stage also 
took Corneille’s “ Menteur,” which, under 
various forms, has come down to the pres- 
ent day, and is now made to live and 
amuse by the perfect acting of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. Dryden has judged the origi- 
nal. “The most favorable to it,” he says, 
“would not put it in comparison with 
many of Fletcher’s or Ben Jonson’s.” In 
1677, five years before Corneille died, his 
name was first pronounced on the English 
stage in the epilogue to Dryden and Lee’s 
version of “(Edipus,” which they (and 
chiefly Lee) built up out of Seneca and 
Corneille. The subject was there said to 


A weight that bent e’en Seneca’s strong muse, 
And which Corneille’s shoulders did refuse, 


Bancroft’s treatment of “ Sertorius ” 
pleased nobody, and Corneille’s “ Cinna,” 
which was not put upon our stage till 
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Queen Anne’s reign was drawing toa 
close, failed to attract, though Cinna was 
acted by Barton Booth. 

The next poet in order of birth, Moliére, 
was the great resource of writers of plays 
in England who lacked invention, or who 
were too lazy to stir it to activity. The 
immortal Frenchman is distinguished for 
a certain refinement. He rarely offends 
by grossness. If he has to go over deli- 
cate ground, he glides gracefully and 
swiftly over the surface, leaving the sub- 
soil undisturbed; but those who stole 
whole plays from him, or acts, or scenes, 
or incidents, were unable or disinclined to 
follow his example. They ploughed up 
the surface and plunged through the sub- 
soil, and “ struck the offended sense with 
double stink.” Moliére offered them the 
pure and pungent essence of comedy, 
and his translators, paraphrazers, and imi- 
tators presented to the dramatic nostrils 
of our nation only the nasty materials 
from which some essences derive their 
pungency. Except Congreve, who was 
original in his nastiness and brilliancy, 
scarcely an English comedy writer can be 
named from unclean Dryden to filthy 
Ravenscroft, who did not openly rob or 
covertly steal from Moliére. What they 
touched they soiled, what they took they. 
polluted. 

One example will show with what prompt 
alacrity the plays of Moliére were appro- 
priated by our “adapters.” “Zartufe” was 
in its first blush of popularity in France, 
when a translation of the comedy by the 
young actor, Medbourne, appeared in 1667. 
It was, however, not acted, till 1670, at the 
King’s House, Drury Lane. The title-page 
of the printed English play had, indeed, a 
smack of impudence in it, for the play is 
described as “Zartuffe, or the French 
Puritan — written in French by Moliére, 
and rendered into English, with much 
addition and advantage, by Mr. Med- 
bourne, servant to his royal Highness ” (the 
Duke of York). In the dedication, Med- 
bourne says: “How successful it has 
proved in the action, the advantages made 
by the actors and the satisfaction received 
by so many audiences have sufficiently 
proclaimed.” This year, 1670, was the 
year in which Dryden produced his “ Con- 
quest of Granada,” in two parts. 

On the English stage Lee’s “ Nero” 
gave some faint idea of Racine’s “ Britan- 
nicus.” In 1677, Racine was represented 
by Lee’s “ Alexander the Great” at Drury 
Lane, and by Otway’s “Titus and Bere- 
nice” at the theatre in Dorset Gardens, 
It may, however, be remarked that Racine 
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‘was not adequately represented on our 
stage till after his death. His “Andro- 
maque,” first acted in 1667, was trans- 
lated and adapted by Phillips, and, under 
the title of “ The Distressed Mother,” was 
first played in England in 1712. 

At this last date, nothing whatever 
seems to have been known of Shakespeare 
in France. The question arises: who 
first made our national poet known to the 
French people? Was it the great En- 

lishman who visited France and lived at 

lois? Or the great Frenchman who vis- 
ited England and lodged in Maiden Lane? 
Was it Addison, or was it Voltaire? It 
was not Addison. He had no feeling of 
homage for Shakespeare. Bracketing the 
latter with Lee, it was Mr. Addison’s opin- 
ion that “in these authors the affectation 
of greatness often hurts the perspicuity of 
style.” Itis doubtful if Addison admitted 
Shakespeare to an honorable place among 
dramatic poets atall. He certainly refused 
to rank Shakespeare among them, when 
Addison himself was in his salad days. In 
that young time he wrote “ An Account of 
the Greatest English Poets,” and he dedi- 
cated that rhymed catalogue to his friend 
Henry Sacheverel —better known later 
as the “Jacobite Parson.” The poets 
named are “down from Chaucer’s days to 
Dryden’s time.” Of Chaucer Addison 
said, “ The age has rusted what the poet 
writ.” Spenser could “charm an under- 
standing age no more.” Cowley is styled 
“great.” Milton is nobly spoken of, yet 
with some touch of censure. Incense is 
flung to Waller and Roscommon, to Den- 
ham, Montague, and Dorset; but Dryden 
is supreme among these “ greatest poets.” 


Great Dryden next, whose tuneful muse af- 
fords 
‘The sweetest numbers and the finest words, 


Shakespeare is left unnamed upon this 
singular roll-call of the sons of song! 
The last of the three great French play- 
wrights, Racine, had just died when Addi- 


son, in 1699, repaired to France. The 
Englishman studied French at Blois, and 
there constructed, upon purely French 
lines, four acts of his tragedy, “Cato.” 
On his return, through Paris, Addison in- 
troduced himself to Boileau, by presenting 
to him a copy of his “ Muse Anglicane.” 
The homage was acknowledged by Boi- 
leau’s assurance that he had no idea the 
English were half so civilized as that work 
proved them to be! Boileau then enter- 
tained Addison with an account of the 
theatrical factions whose allegiance was 
rendered by one side to Corneille, by the 
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other to Racine, adding that he himself 
belonged to the latter party. Of this 
golden opportunity to speak of similar 
differences of opinion in England with re- 
spect to our own dramatists, Addison took 
no advantage. Yet, at that very time, 
while the many acknowledged no suprem- 
acy but Shakespeare’s, there were two 
respectable minorities, one of which bowed 
the knee to Ben Jonson, and the other 
doffed their caps to Beaumont and Fletch- 
er. It was therefore not to Addison that 
the French owed their first knowledge of 
Shakespeare. The general voice awards 
the merit to Voltaire; but the acclaim is 
ill-founded. 

Before Voltaire, in 1728, was writing his 
letters in London, at the sign of the White 
Perruque, in Maiden Lane, two remarka- 
ble men might occasionally be seen look- 
ing into St. James’s Park from a window 
of a house in Duke Street, Westminster. 
One of these men was the Abbé Dubois, 
on a diplomatic mission here; the other 
was. his secretary, Nicolas Destouches. 
The secretary was also a dramatic writer, 
one or two of whose comedies were subse- 
quently shaped for the British stage by 
sentimental Kelly and neatly-spoken Mrs, 
Inchbald. Destouches translated a few 
scenes of “ The Tempest,” but they were 
not addressed to the public, and there is 
reason to believe that even before Des- 
touches a venturous French hand or two 
had tried its cunning on.a scene or so of 
Shakespeare ; but, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the French public were as ignorant 
of our national poet as if he had never 
existed. Voltaire,-when back in France, 
praised him with no better motive than 
that of twitting his countrymen with their 
ignorance. When their admiration was 
aroused by passages to which he had re- 
ferred, his jealous temper was alarmed, 
and he declared that such passages were 
pearls indeed, but the only pearls that 
were to be found by scraping on the En- 
glish dunghill. To an admirer who sug- 
gested that, to judge from the samples, 
Shakespeare was pure human nature, 
Voltaire made a characteristically coarse 
remark, which may be euphemized into 
the assertion that pure, naked human na- 
ture nevertheless required to be covered 
by the tailor and the dressmaker. 

Neither Addison, nor Destouches, nor 
Voltaire introduced Shakespeare to the 
French nation. The next name that seems 
to have right with it is that of the amiable 
and clever Ducis; but Ducis only held 
Shakespeare as it were by the hand, hesi- 
tating to introduce him, half afraid whether 
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the company would welcome or repel the 
noble stranger. Ducis was of the school 
of Voltaire, a school which insisted ona 
religious observance of the impossible 
unities. That was called Voltaire’s sys- 
tem, but “ Voltaire’s system” was not the 
especial system of Voltaire. Jt was in 
force before France was France; before 
Gaul was Gaul. It was the rule to which 
the Greek founders of the tragic drama 
forced their genius to bow. It was a rule 
that became lost and was revived; but 
Italy and not France was the scene of the 
revival. It was Trissino at the court of 
Leo the Tenth who polished up, and 
clapped on the limbs of the modern tragic 
muse, the heavy fetters of the triple uni- 
ties. 

Let it be first observed that Voltaire, 
like Dryden, is inconsistent in his criti- 
cisms on Shakespeare, who, according to 
his French unwilling admirer and frantic 
hater, was a barbarian and a demigod ; an 
inspired genius and a jack-pudding. When 
people showed some alacrity in accepting 
the more favorable judgment, Voltaire 
asserted the more roundly his defamatory 
views. He wrote “Le Mort de César” to 
show how Shakespeare should have treated 
that heroic subject. Of the English trag- 
edy it is not necessary to speak. In Vol- 
taire’s there is no human nature. Patri- 
cians and plebeians use the same lofty 
language, and history is treated with the 
most airy indifference. Voltaire’s delicacy 
would not allow him to slay Cesar by the 
hand of Brutus, as Ceasar was probably 
Brutus’s father! The murder is achieved 
behind the scenes by Cassius, who, the 
deed being done, rushes on the stage, dag- 

er in hand, and delivers a speech to the 
insurgents, precisely in the style of a mod- 
ern French patriot, addressing the citizens 
of Belleville, stirring their vanity by exag- 
gerated flattery, and giving them wind-bag 
rhetoric for political advice and instruction. 
These are the words of Monsieur Cas- 
sius : — 


Peuples! imitez-moi, vous n’avez plus de 
maitre. 

Nation de héros ! vainqueurs de |’univers ! 

Vive la Liberté! ma main brise vos fers! 
etc., etc. 


It was the object of Ducis to unite the 
system of Voltaire with the subjects a 
by Shakespeare, and thereby to win the 
admiration of the French people for Vol- 
taire’s “ barbarian.” It was the singular 
tortune of Ducis to succeed as long as he 
devoted himself to rendering his country- 
men in some degree familiar with Shake- 





speare. His “ Amélise” had been hissed 
before he startled the town with the an- 
nouncement, in 1769, of his tragedy of 
“ Hamlet,” after Shakespeare. A descrip- 
tion of this first attempt will afford an idea 
of the method adopted by Ducis in all. 

Ducis retains of Shakespeare’s person- 
ages only five; namely, Hamlet, Claudius, 
Polonius, Gertrude, and Ophelia. Of 
these, Polonius is converted into a sol- 
dierly confidant of Claudius, and Ophelia 
is Claudius’s daughter. To these are 
added Norceste, a confidant of Hamlet, 
and Elvire, who fills the same office to 
Gertrude. In those days, all great dra- 
matic individuals had their confidants. 
By informing each other of events known 
to both, they contrived to let the audience 
into the secret, lacking which knowledge, 
~ play would have come to a stand- 
sti 

Claudius and Polonius have half of the 
first act between them. Gertrude and 
Claudius have the other half. During 
the whole five acts, the scene is an apart- 
ment in the royal castle of Elsinore. 
Claudius describes Hamlet as an unso- 
ciable, fierce, languishing, malicious creat- 
ure, who must not be allowed to succeed 
to the vacant throne of Denmark. Clau- 
dius’s friends are prepared to prevent the 
accession to the crown of a prince who is 
pictured as having passed the days of his 
youth in inglorious pursuits, as_ bein 
tainted by something like madness, an 
whose highest ambition is to live peace- 
ably, honoring his mother and the gods. 
Even if such a marrowless phantom were 
to inherit his father’s crown, he could not 
wear it long, for the hand of death is 
upon him; and as, in case of his demise, 
Claudius would ascend the throne, as next 
heir, it seems expedient that Hamlet 
should be put out of the story at once. 
To bring about this conclusion all the 
sooner, the most odious calumnies against 
Hamlet have been industriously spread ; 
and as air, earth, and water have been 
violently disturbed, as fiery portents have 
agitated the popular mind, and monsters 
have been seen by mortal eyes which lost 
their power as they gazed, the courtiers in 
the interest of Claudius lay it all to some 
wickedness on the part of young Hamlet, 
to murder whom would be a pleasure to 
the gods. Polonius is delighted with the 
process and its prospects, but, as he is 
leaving Claudius, on the approach of Ger- 
trude, he delivers himself of the sage re- 
mark, that success, and success only, can 
justify the means taken for the end in view. 

The two middle-aged murderers, Claudius 
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and Gertrude, are now my ams. and Ducis 
exhibits them in a rare love-scene! The 
former had murdered the king his brother, 
because that brother had ignored the ser- 
vices of Claudius to the state, and because 
Claudius himself was in love with his 
brother’s wife, who reciprocates the feel- 
ing with candid alacrity; but she feigns 
some coyness at going with her fellow- 
assassin to the hymeneal altar. Claudius 
presses her like one of Florian’s swains at 
the feet of his nymph, but she will not say 
him yea, He points out all the very loose 
parts in the dead king’s character, but 
Gertrude literally “ shuts him up ” with the 


cry: “ Arrétez / il était mon époux /” in- 


dicating thereby, as well as by some ricketty 
arguments, that though his late Majesty 
was properly got rid of, it was a shabby 
thing to take away his character. She 

stpones the marriage till‘ Hamlet has 
Cece crowned. Love, says the delicate 
lady, was the motive for their crime; and 
she suggests that they are bound to be 
sorry for, before they presume to profit 
by it. Claudius is dismissed with a rather 
uncivil “ Allez / gue Lon me laisse!” 
which he obeys in an abject-lover sort of 
way. 

Then comes Elvire, the queen’s confi- 
dante; but the former says but a few 
words, and the queen only expresses a 
desire to get at the secret of Hamlet’s 
moodiness. Their dialogue is cut short 
because it was time for the act to come to 
anend. After an interval of five minutes, 
they renew the conversation on the same 
spot, and the course of it is a good illustra- 
tion of French tragedy. 

The confidante in most French tragedies 
is an inquisitive person, and it is necessary 
that she should be confidentially enlight- 
ened. Elvire seems, by her hints, to know 
everything ; Gertrude, therefore, is. frank 
enough to.conceal nothing from her. Yes, 
she had murdered the king, but not in the 
Shakespearian style. The old king, her 
husband, was, she says, given to drinking ! 
She 
Empruntait le secours de ces puissants breu- 


vages 
Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages. 


Of this abuse of a good thing the guilty 


pair took advantage. Claudius poisoned 
the royal bowl which Gertrude placed at 
the thirsty victim’s elbow and left there. 
A short time after, repentance brought her 
back, but too late—her royal husband 
had quaffed, and he lay dead on his couch. 
She is humiliated at having to blush for 
such a deed, but Elvire treats it.as an acci- 
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dent that wé/7 happen in high life, and 
Gertrude wishes she may die if she ever 
weds with her accomplice. A faint idea 
enters her mind that the gloomy wayward- 
ness of Hamlet has something to do with 
the event, and Norceste is commissioned 
to get at the bottom of it. 

Norceste is a combination of Horatio, 
Rosencranz, and Guildenstern. Hamlet 
is brought in to be questioned. The can- 
ons of the French stage would not allow 
of a change of scene in sight of the spec- 
tator, so Mahomet comes to the mountain, 
Norceste is Hamlet’s friend — this is the 
Horatio side of the character — and among 
the items of news he brings from En- 
gland, his late residence, is, that the king 
thereof (he is discreetly left unnamed) has 
been poisoned in London by his queen, 
and that considerable political disturbance 
had ensued. Hamlet then remembers 
that his late father had revealed to him 
dreadful things in dreams—the whole 
truth in fact. Hamlet suggests that. Nor- 
ceste shall tell the story of the royal mur- 
der in England to his mother and uncle in 
Hamlet’s presence ; if they blanch he will 
be satisfied that dreams may be dreamed 
to good purpose, and he will slay Claudius, 
But, alas! Claudius is Ophelia’s father,, 
and if Hamlet slays the sire, the daughter 
might naturally decline to accept the mur- 
derer for her husband; indeed, as an 
affectionate daughter, she would not be 
expected to survive the slaying of her 
father. However this may be Norceste 
is to narrate the regicidal act beyond 
seas; meanwhile Hamlet, remembering 
that his own father’s ashes have been 
placed in a “ vulgar urn,” desires Norceste 
to fetch it from his monument, that he 
may startle the senses of guilty behold- 
ers by continually exhibiting it! Nor- 
ceste accepts the double commission, and 
a catastrophe seems imminent, as it always 
should when the third act is coming on, - 

But here, where the interest of the audi- 
ence should be immensely increased, their 
concern is rather relaxed than more close- 
ly knitted. In a mere gossiping group, 
Norceste tells the news of the murder of 
the English king, on which Claudius and 
Gertrude make most commonplace re- 
marks, “ He is not disturbed,” says Nor- 
ceste, aside to Hamlet. “No,” replies 
the latter, “ but look at my mother!” and 
I very well recollect that this “ on / 
mais regarde ma mére” was one of Tal- 
ma’s great points with which he brought 
down the house. The story fails to make 
them fly like guilty things, as the play 
does in Shakespeare’s version; on the 
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contrary, it is Hamlet who retires rather 
precipitately with his friend; and Ger- 
trude and Claudius, left alone, conclude, 
the former that Hamlet suspects some- 
thing, the latter that he knows nothing; 
but both agree to walk warily, for, as 
Claudius remarks, “In order to be free 
from fear at all, we must ever bear in 
mind that everything may give cause for 
fear, and may conceal a peril.” The only 
other scene in this act of any importance 
is the final one between Gertrude and 
Ophelia. The young lady announces that 
she has discovered the secret of Hamlet’s 
melancholy and irritability — namely, that 
they, being mutally in love, see insurmount- 
able obstacles to their union, which would 
be one of two cousins. But the queen 
recognizes in the marriage of her son with 
Claudius’s daughter a way for having a 
comedy instead of a tragedy in Denmark; 
and the act concludes with a joyous excla- 
mation with reference to charms, virtue, 
love, and kisses. 

Hitherto Ducis has not approached the 

ound on which Shakespeare develops 

is story; but the fourth act opens with a 
soliloquy by Hamlet, which resembles the 
famous “To be or not to be,” inasmuch 
as the following lines form part of it: — 


Mourons! que craindre encore quand on a 
cessé d’étre? 
Peut-étre! Ah! c’est ce mot qui glace épou- 


vant 
L’homme au bord du cercueil par le doute 
arrété. 
Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arriére, 
Ressaisit l’existence et s’attache a la terre. 
Dans nos troubles pressants, qui peut nous 
avertir 
Des secrets de ce monde oii tout vas’engloutir ? 
Sans la foi qu’il inspire, et la terreur sacrée 
Qui défend son passage et siége a son entrée, 
Combien de malheureux iraient dans le tom- 
beau, 
De leurs longues douleurs déposer le fardeau ! 
Ah! que ce port souvent est vu d’un ceil d’en- 


vie 
Par le faible agité sur les flots de la vie! 
Mais il craint dans ses maux, au-dela du tré- 


as, 
Des on plus grands encore et qu’il ne con- 
nait pas. 
Redoutable avenir ! tu glaces mon courage ! 
Va! laisse 4 ma douleur achever son ouvrage. 


Now, it will probably occur to every 
one who will compare the two soliloquies 
on life and death that the French Hamlet 
feels the pain of mysterious uncertainty, 
but that Shakespeare’s Hamlet gives to 
the feeling a poetic and sublime expres- 
sion. It is. the same with the interview 
between Hamlet and his mother at which 
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Ophelia is present, and where the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father is supposed once or twice 
to appear. The whole is Shakespeare 
without vigor or dignity, and when the 
scene Closes with a blustering declaration 
by Hamlet to Claudius, who has come on 
the stage for the purpose of hearing it, 
that Ae, Hamlet, is king of Denmark, and 
will be controlled neither in his royal 
power nor in his human affections, he 
gains little respect for such vaporing. 
Claudius and Polonius resolve that Ham- 
let shall be controlled in both respects. 
Rebellion is decided upon, Hamlet is to 
be seized, with his ultimate fate marked 
out in Claudius’s words that “a fallen 
king has no long space to live ;” but noth- 
ing is to be made known to Ophelia, see- 
ing that the lover would be more highly 
prized by her than the father. 


Elle irait 4 l’amant sacrifier le pére ; 


with which remark Claudius opens the re- 
bellion and closes the fourth act. 

Throughout the fifth act Hamlet is 
never off the stage. He enters, receiving 
from Norceste the urn containing his 
father’s asheS, which is always in his arms 
or at his side. He holds it during a long 
interview with Ophelia, who, confessing all 
her love for Hamlet (and allowing for ar- 
gument’s sake that Claudius has murdered 
the late king), declares that she must 
stand by a parent, who, however criminal 
in the eyes of others, is innocent in her 
own; and she implores her lover to act 
towards her father as if he were guiltless, 
hinting that otherwise she can neither be 
his friend, his affianced mistress, or his 
wife. To this Hamlet replies with com- 
mon sense and simplicity ; — 


Enfin, mon pére est mort, il faut que je le 
venge. 
. . +. . . e . . 
On remplace un ami, son épouse, une amante ; 
Mais un vertueux pére est un bien précieux 
Qu’on ne tient qu’une fois de la bonté des 
dieux. 


Troth being broken, Ophelia departs to 
make way for the queen, at whose coming 
Hamlet expresses as much surprise as if 
it brought his father’s ghost for the first 
time before him. But he goes to the point 
at once after his mother has asked him 
why he wears so stern and melancholy an 
air. 


Hi. Ma mére! 

G. Explique-toi. 

i. Tremblez de m’approcher ! 
G. Qui? moi? 
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#. Ce n’est pas vous qui devez me cher- 
cher ! 
G. Que dis-tu? 
i. Savez-vous quel affreux sacrifice 
Prescrit 4 mon devoir la céleste justice ? 
G. Dieux! 
- Ou mon pére est-il ! d’od part la 
trahison ? 
Qui forma Je complot? Qui versa le 
poison? 
G. Mon fils! 
#7. Vous avez cru qu’un éternel silence 
Dans les nuits des tombeaux retiendrait 
la vengeance : 
Elle est sortie ! 
G. Oh ciel! 


: Votre époux ! 
. Qu’exige-t-il ? 
: Du sang! 
Qui I’a fait périr? 

A Vous! 
G. Moi! j’aurais pu commettre une action 

Si noire? 

H. Démentez donc le ciel qui me force a le 
croire. 
Son instant est venu. 


Hamlet offers to credit his mother’s as- 
sertion, if she will swear on the urn that 
she is guiltless. Gertrude places her hand 


ARARHA 


BS 


upon it, mutters a weak yes, and, in an 


attempt to say more, faints. On her re- 
covery, Hamlet too readily assures her that 
she and Heaven will be reconciled if she 
only feels remorse for the deed. Where- 
upon he is supposed to see the ghost, who 
dissents from the assurance, and Hamlet 
is about to fly rather than stab his mother, 
when he is stopped by a rush of his par- 
tisans a$ well as of those of Claudius, who 
is at the head of his friends, prepared to 
immolate Hamlet, and to put himself on 
the throne. A free fight ensues, in which 
Claudius is slain, and the true king, Ham- 
let, is triumphant. Gertrude, observing 
that a guilty victim was yet wanting, ex- 
claims, with not scrupulous exactitude, 
“The monster counselled, I allowed, the 
crime,” and then stabs herself. Hamlet 
expresses a hope that the sacrifice will win 
yardon for poisoning his father. Not a 
word is said about Ophelia; but Hamlet, 
looking round him, brings the curtain down 
with this “tag :” — 
Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais funeste, 
Mes malheurs sont comblés, mais ma vertu 
me reste, 
Mais je suis homme et roi, réservé pour 
souffrir ; 
Je saurais vivre encore; je fais plus que mou- 
rir, 


Ducis, in something of the spirit which 


led General Chassé to explain to the. 
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Duke of Wellington his method of defend- 
ing Antwerp, and to express a hope of the 
duke’s approval, wrote an apologetic letter 
to Garrick. It is characteristic of the 
writer’s modesty and simplicity : — 

I conceive, sir [he writes], that you must 
have thought me exceedingly rash in placin 
such a tragedy as “ Hamlet” on the Frenc 
stage. Not to speak of the barbarous irregu- 
larities (érrégularités sauvages) with which it 
abounds —the spectre in full armor and long 
speeches, the strolling actors, the fencing bout 
—all these appeared to me to be matters 
utterly inadmissible on the French stage, 
Nevertheless, I deeply regretted being unable 
to bring upon it that awful ghost who exposes 
crime and demands revenge. I was therefore 
obliged, in a certain sense, to create a new 
play. I simply tried to make an interesting 
part of a parricidal queen; and, above all, to 
paint in the pure and melancholy soul of 
Hamlet a model of filial tenderness. I looked 
upon myself, while composing this character, 
as a religious artist who is working at an 
altar-piece. 


The second attempt made by Ducis to 
unite the action of Shakespeare with the 
diction and method of Voltaire, occurred 
in 1772, when he gave to the stage “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” In his preface to the play, 
he makes the singular mistake of suppos- 
ing that his countrymen were as well ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare as he was 
himself. 


Je crois inutile de m’étendre ici sur les 
obligations que j’ai 4 Shakespeare et 4 Danté. 
Les poétes anglais et italiens nous sont trop 
connus pour qu’on ne sache pas ce que je 
dois 4 ces deux grands hommes, 


There were probably not a dozen per- 
sons in the audience who could have read 
a line of Shakespeare in English; and the 
proto-translator of Shakespeare’s plays had 
not yet appeared. The French “ Romeo 
and Juliet” has nothing in common with 
Shakespeare except the names. The two 
immortal lovers created by Shakespeare 
are commonplace creatures in the play by 
Ducis. The French Romeo adresses 
Juliet (who, you remember, was in the very 
grace and flower of girlhood, as Shake- 
speare saw her) with “ Madame?” and the 
lady replies with “Seigneur!” And if 
they get a little honestly impassioned, like 
flesh-and-blood lovers with hearts in their 
bosoms, they suddenly relapse into civil- 
ity, which any stranger might witness 
without mistaking it for love-making. The 
story of the French drama shows no re- 
spect in the concoctor of it for the Shake- 
spearian model. In it we come at once 
upon the discovery that a certain victori- 
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ous soldier named Dolvedo, who has lived 
in the house of old Capulet since his child- 
hood, a sort of foundling adopted out of 
charity, is really a son of that house’s ene- 
my, old Montagu, that the young soldier’s 
real name is Romeo, and that, since he 
had down upon his chin, he had been mak- 
ing love to Juliet. The family discord is 
tremendous; some malapert blood is 
spilt; and Juliet resists the paternal com- 
mand to marry Paris, till she hears that the 
command is based on reasons of state, and 
that Romeo has slain her brother Théobal- 
do. The wavering on the part of Juliet is, 
however, only for a moment. She was 
born a Montagu, she declares, since her 
heart loved a son of that house. To this 
rather weak logic her sire does not yield. 
Indeed both sires are obstinate and un- 
reasonable; and Juliet, at the end of the 
third act, foreshadows all that is to follow, 
by exclaiming to Romeo, “Va/ nous 
mourrons ensemble, ou je vivrait pour 
toi/” Itneed hardly be said that as the 


respective fathers are obdurate, and mar- 
riage not to be thought of under the cir- 
cumstances, the lovers commit suicide. 
For this Ducis humbly apologizes, on the 

ound that the moral of his piece had 
ess to do with love than with the perils of 


hereditary hatred. 


Sans doute, il est dangereux de donner au 
théatre l’exemple de suicide; mais j’avais 4 
peindre les effets de haine héréditaire, et c'est 
sur cet objet seulement que j’ai voulu et di 
fixer l’attention du spectateur. 


Four years after Ducis had adapted 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet” to the 
French sense of dramatic propriety, the 
real, genuine introducer of Shakespeare to 
France appeared in Pierre le Tourneur. 
This gentleman, born in 1736, was in 1776 
one of the secretaries to “ Monsieur,” 
afterwards Louis the Eighteenth. It may 
be mentioned by the way, that M. le Tour- 
neur also introduced to his countrymen 
Young in his “ Night Thoughts,” and 
Hervey in his “ Meditations among the 
Tombs,” two grave works which were en- 
thusiastically received by the gayest of 
nations. In 1776 M. le Tourneur pre- 
sented to the public his first instalment of 
an intended complete translation of Shake- 
speare. It consisted of two volumes. In 
a preface, the translator spoke of the En- 
glish poet as the most potent genius of 
the drama that the world had ever seen. 
The assertion was not made for the first 
time, but it fell like a thunderbolt on Vol- 
taire, who had his own idea as to where 
France might find the most powerful of 
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dramatic geniuses ; and on the Academy, 
whose members were too ready to believe 
as Voltaire directed them. Voltaire’s rage 
first found expression in a hysterical letter 
to D’Argental. 


Have you read [he says] the two volumes of 
this wretch, in which he dares to impose 
Shakespeare on us as the sole model of true 
tragedy? He calls Shakespeare the divinity 
of the theatre. Wave you a sufficiently bitter 
hatred of this impudent idiot, and will you 
quietly submit to the insults he flings at 
France? 


Voltaire sounded the call to battle in 
other directions. The trumpet-blast was 
responded to by La Harpe and D’Alem- 
bert. War was declared against “ Gilles 
Shakespeare ” and “ Pierrot le Tourneur.” 
Voltaire’s famous letter to the Academy, 
written as he was almost dying, and read 
in his unavoidable absence, created an 
immense sensation. The celebrated Eliz- 
abeth Montagu was present. She had 
already, in a well-known work, defended 
Shakespeare from the aspersions of Vol- 
taire. As the letter, which now treated 
the great poet as a gi//es or half-crazed 
clown, was being read, the Abbé Suard, 
who was at Mrs. Mentagu’s side, re- 
marked : “ You must be much pained at 
hearing what M. Voltaire says against your 
national poet.” “Why should I be 
pained?” replied the witty Englishwom- 
an; “I am not one of M. Voltaire’s 
friends.” Le Tourneur was too dignified, 
too refined, too philosophically tempered, 
to answer Voltaire’s ribaldry. He, aided 
by Catuelan and Fontaine Malherbe, and 
supported by the public, went on with the 
translation, which was completed in twenty 
octavo volumes in 1783. It is indeed far 
from perfect; there were difficulties the 
translators could not surmount; and they 
were occasionally as unhappy in their 
avoiding as in their encountering them. 
Nevertheless, Le Tourneur rendered an 
immense service to Shakespeare and to 
France. As a nation, France was, up to 
this time, completely ignorant of Shake- 
speare; even Paris had learned nothing 
from Ducis of Shakespeare’s method or 
manner. The French learned something 
of both from Le Tourneur, who also con- 
veyed to his countrymen some idea of the 
audacity with which the genius of our 
drama accomplished his sublime effects. 
M. le Tourneur did more ; he loosened the 
hold of classical tragedy on France, he 
was the originator of that revolution which 
culminated in triumph years later when a 
play of Shakespeare, literally translated, 
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was first acted, and successfully acted, on 
the French stage. Moreover, the Le 
Tourneur translation of Shakespeare kept 
its ground — nay, keeps its ground; for 
the Guizot edition of Shakespeare in 
French, which appeared in 1824, in thir- 
teen uctavo volumes, is only a revision and 
eorrection of the work of the first French 
translator, who died in 1788, five years 
after he gave the last of the twenty vol- 
umes by himself and his staff to France. 

The Academy cannot be said to have 
been influenced by Voltaire’s protest 
against Shakespeare. That body elected 
Ducis to the chair left vacant by Voltaire’s 
death. The new member opened his in- 
auguratory address in 1779 with a most 
happy allusion to Voltaire and to himself: 
“Ji est de grands hommes & qui l’on 
succede et gui personne ne remplace.” A 
second compliment to Marie Antoinette, 
who had wept at his “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
as well as at more classical tragedies, was 
turned with the gallantry common to the 
period and the nation : — 


Vous m’entendrez avec plaisir quand je vous 
parlerai d’une reine sensible 4 tous les arts 

ue vous cultivez, qui a plus d’une fois honoré 

e ses larmes les chefs-d’ceuvre de génie re- 
présentés devant elle, comme elle sait en 
verser a l’aspect des malheureux qu’elle sou- 
lage ; devenue plus chére 4 la France par ce 
gage heureux de fécondité [birth of Madame 
Royale], qui annonce encore un plus grand 
bonheur 4 la nation. 


The “King Lear” of Ducis was first 
layed in 1783. He had wept over the 
King’s sorrows, when his mother read the 


original play aloud to the family circle, in 
his boyhood. He saw the tears of the 
reader also falling freely; he had again 
been subdued to tears when composing 
his own piece out of the noble materials 


of Shakespeare’s. He hesitated long, 
however, before he dared to bring a sub- 
ject so difficult and delicate before a 
French audience. He so adored the 
divinity of kingship that it seemed sacri- 
lege to represent a monarch subject to any 
human infirmity; absolute desecration to 
exhibit him suffering from madness. 


Je wignorais pas que la sévérité de nos 
régles et la délicatesse de nos spectateurs nous 
chargent de chaines que l’audace anglaise 
brise et dédaigne. Shakespeare, le plus vi- 
goureux et le plus étonnant poéte tragique qui 
ait peut-étre jamais existé ; génie singuliére- 
ment fécond, original, extraordinaire, que la 
Nature semble avoir créé exprés, tantét pour 
la peindre avec tous ses charmes, tantét pour 
la faire gémir sous les attentats ou les remords 
du crime, 
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In the “Lear” of Ducis there is only 
an episode from the “Lear” of Shake- 
speare. The old king is suffering from 
the cruelty of two of his daughters, and 
the absence of the youngest. With the 
recovery of the latter he is restored to 
reason and happiness. He may be said 
to be the sole “character” in the play; 
but “ Lear” was acted by Brizard, whose 
power to compel tears was marvellous. 
On this occasion they were plentifully 
shed by Marie Antoinette, and Brizard 
drowned the house in one solemn univer- 
sal shower. There were little phrases in the 
piece that were as universally applauded. 
“Crest le sort d’un roi d’étre souvent 
trompé,” was one of these. In recogniz- 
ing the truth of it the loyal audience pitied 
the monarch whom they loved, There 
was no idea in the public mind of what 
was coming upon French monarchy. 
Moreover, when the words, “ £2 révolu- 
tions Angleterre est féconde,’ fell on 
the ears of the audience, they heard them 
with the satisfaction of those who hear 
of ills from which they consider them- 
selves exempt. 

In 1784, Ducis tried his hand on “ Mac- 
beth.” There is something supremel 
droll in his method of adapting that pone: 
est of English tragedies (where inexorable 
fate impels the reluctant yet ambitious 
hero) to the more delicate sense of the 
French stage and public. Ducis had not 
dared to introduce a visible and speaking 
ghost into “Hamlet.” The spirit was 
only supposed to be seen. In “ Mac- 
beth ” the witches are altogether indis- 
pensable. Where is destiny if their 
irresistible sorcery does not bind, fetter, 
and drive their victim? Ducis recog- 
nized the indispensability, but his cour- 
age gave way. He dreaded the scoffers 
and laughers, yet he felt the inevitable 
necessity of overshadowing his Macbeth 
by fate of some sort or another. Ac- 
cordingly, he brought a single witch 
from stormy Scandinavia, and settled her 
among the Highland crags, there to rule 
the elements and shape the ways of men 
in accordance with her wicked will. Her 
name is Iphyctone. She is very much 
heard of, especially through her thunders 
and other means of disturbance, in which 
Frédegonde (the French ~~ | Macbeth) 
affects to read commands of the gods 
which she is bound toobey. While Ducis 
stooped to these poor means, he recog- 
nized all the poetical importance and 
dramatic power of Shakespeare’s witches. 
He even (on printing his play) ventured 
to suggest a scene in which they might 
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appear, if managers could only be brought 
to believe that the public were not too 
tenderly nerved to bear it. “Za scéne,” 
he says timidly and deferentially, “ servz- 
rait peut-étre a augmenter la terreur du 
sujet.” This is the scene. It is only 
necessary to state first, that Duncan, 
Sévar (to whom the king has entrusted 
his son, young Malcolm, to be brought up 
in disguise), and Glamis (a greater villain 
than Macbeth) are on the stage together, 
perplexed by the uncertainty of things in 
general. The future is thus revealed to 
them: — 


(Les trois Furies ou Magiciennes sont cachées 
derriere les rochers. La premiere tient un 
sceptre; la seconde, un poignard; et la troi- 
sidéme un serpent.) 

La Magicienne qui tient un poignard. 
Le charme a révssi. 

Le sang coule ; on combat. Resterons-nous 

ici? 

La Magicienne qui tient un sceptre. 

Non, je cours de ce pas éblouir ma victime. 
Celle qui tient un poignard, 

Et moi, frapper la mienne. 

La Magicienne qui tient un serpent. 

Et moi, venger ton crime. 
Les Trois. 

Du sang! Dusang! Du sang! 

(Zilles sortent toutes ensemble du milieu des ro- 
chers, et ne se laissent apercevoir gu’un mo- 
ment ; ou méme elles peuvent échapper sans 
étre vues du spectateur.) 


The comment of poor Duncan on this 
uncomfortable revelation is the very 
proper one. “ Soumettons-nous aux 
dieux.” The Macbeth of Ducis describes 
himself as a man of “timid virtue.” He 
talks admiringly of the “amiable inno- 
cence” of his son. OccasionaXy a line or 
two translated from Shakespeare relieves 
the dull monotony of the play, the end of 
which is entirely free from such welcome 
intrusion. Duncan slain, and Macbeth 
king, a young gentleman presents to the 
latter a document to show that the bearer 
is Malcolm, the late king’s son, who has 
been confided to Sévar, like young Doug- 
las to old Norval; like Egisthe to Narbas, 
in Voltaire’s “A/érope.” Macbeth, who 
imagines Duncan’s ghost to be at his 
heels, ever since the latter was killed, is in 
a fever of delight at the news. “Oxi /” 
he exclaims, “ce sceptre est a lui, je dois 
le quitter ;” and he summons his guards 
and household to witness his recognition 
of. the rightful heir. Frédegonde, how- 
ever, goes to Malcolm’s bed to stab him in 
his sleep, but, by such mistakes as occur 
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only on the stage, she slays her own son; 
At this blow, Macbeth makes several 
moral and religious reflections. There are 
worse people in the world than himself. 
If he has done ill, he has also done all he 
could to make it well again. He feels 
convinced that Heaven has forgive. aim; 
but fancying that the same tribunal de- 
mands a victim, he asks permission to 
make the sacrifice himself, and with the 
words, “ Permets gue mon bras te le puisse 
immoler,” he and the curtain fall together. 

The most successful scene in the play 
was that in which Macbeth’s wife walks. 
in her sleep. Such an incident had never 
before been seen on the French stage. 
“Dans cette scéne singuliére,” says Ducis, 
“hasardée pour la premitre fois sur notre 
thédtre, comme elle a frappé de surprise 
et @immobilité tous les spectateurs /” 

The next attempt of Ducis to familiarize 
his countrymen with the subjects which 
Shakespeare had treated dramatically, was 
made in 1791, when he produced his 
“ Fean Sans-terre.” With his “ King 
John” in five acts his audience had no 
sympathy. All the interest ceased with 
the death of Arthur. This induced the 
author to recast the play. He compressed 
it into three acts, in which Hubert is the 
principal character. Hubert has charge 
of Arthur, Constance, and a remarkably 
tedious old gentleman from Brittany, one 
Kermadene. As Hubert, after some hesi- 
tation, declines to murder his prisoners, 
John (after Arthur is blinded) stabs the 

oung prince and his mother, and is pun- 
ished by having to listen to a long tirade 
from Hubert in which he tells the king of 
the violent death he will die, according to 
Shakespeare. The curtain descends sim- 
ply because Hubert is too much out of 
breath to say any more, and John is struck 
dumb by his impertinence. The only 
touch of Shakespeare communicated by 
Ducis to his audience is in the scene be- 
tween the king and Hubert, when John 
suggests to him the cruel disposal of the 
legitimate heir to the throne. The won- 
derful success of these three acts was en- 
tirely owing to the luxury of tears enjoyed 
with the utmost alacrity by spectators who 
came provided for the most extravagant 
showers. This effect was worked by the 
magic of the pretty Mlle. Simon as Arthur, 
and the natural acting of Monvel (Hubert), 
the father of the subsequently celebrated 
queen of comedy, Mlle. Mars. 

Finally we arrive at the last and perhaps 
greatest success of Ducis in fitting Shake- 
speare to the unity-system of Voltaire. 
His “Othello” was acted, for the first 
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time, in 1 The great Talma played 
the Moor Mille. Desgurehess Hédelmone 
(Desdemona). In this version Ducis drew 
nearer to Shakespeare, and left Voltaire 
and his system farther behind than he had 
ever done before. But there were things 
for which he could not bring his courage 
to the sticking place. He was convinced 
that the gentle-hearted audiences of 1792 
would never bear the presence of such a 
wretch as Iago (Pesara in the French 
play). Consequently, to the audience, 
Iago wears the guise of the truest possible 
friend to Othello and all humanity in gen- 
eral. When his villany is made apparent, | 
it is in his absence, and he is never al- 
lowed to appear again, as the feelings of 
the audience would certainly be too much 
for him and themselves. Again, “the 
handkerchief”! This was not to be 
thought of. How could such a suggestive 
word as mouchoir ever be uttered in a 
French tragedy? Impossible! The sub- 
stitute is costly and awkward -— a wreath 
of diamonds! Then the dénouement ! 
Ducis went so far as to make Othello stab 
Desdemona at the side of her bed; the 
smothering her under her own pillow 
seemed too vulgarly horrible to be thought 
of for a moment. Ducis was not aware 
that Shakespeare’s expedient was a refin- 
ing of the original method which he found 
in the old novel, where the Moor beats 
his lady’s brains out with a couple of sand- 
bags! The classical dagger might have 
been borne with, but to plunge it into a 
lady by the side of her own bed looked 
too much like a commonplace murder. 
The audience rose against it. The gen- 
tlemen put their hands over their hearts 
and protested against the barbarity. “C'est 
un Maure qui a fait ¢a, ce west pas un 
Francais,” was cried from the pit. The 
ladies went off into silent swoons or laugh- 
ing hysterics. Ducis attempted in vain to 
maintain his tragic catastrophe. He had 
to give way, and his tragedy (with a comedy 
dénouement) continued popular for one 
eneration at least. The plot is far away 
rom the Shakespeare version, but Ducis 
follows his leader more closely than in an 
other of his plays built up on the Britis 
model. Now and then passages are al- 
most literally translated, and a weak echo 
of the master music occasionally catches 
the ear. Here is a sample :— 


Sa pitié pour mes maux seule produit sa 
flamme ; 
L’aspect de sa pitié seul a touché mon 4me; 


wherein we miss the sympathetic tender- 
ness of 
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She loved me for the dangeis I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


In later adaptations of Othello, attempts 
were made to introduce the Moor’s de- 
mand for the “ handkerchief.” It is.amus- 
ing to see how it was brought about. The 
“circlet of diamonds,” the substitute in- 
vented by Ducis, was abandoned, and it 
was “that tissue work” which raised 
Othello’s jealousy. Desdemona held a 
handkerchief in her hand, but her husband 
referred to it only as “ that tissue,” “that 
gift.” At last Alfred de Vigny translated 
the play word for word, and this, or an 
equally literal translation, was acted at the 
Théatre Francais in the first quarter of 
the present century. This caused im- 
mense opposition. A compact phalanx of 
Voltairians occupied one side of the 
house ; a similar body of Shakespearians 
the other. When the latter frantically 
applauded, the former as_ energetically 
hissed. But 


between the two factions [says the Duke dé 
Broglie, Revue Frangaise, January 1830, quoted 
in Guizot’s “ Shakespeare and his: Times ”] 
the body of the audience in the pit appears to 
have preserved a reasonable neutrality. They 
were evidently on their guard, fearing lest 
their consecrated maxims should be violated, 
and they be led into some hasty demonstration 
of feeling ; and yet they were sensible, pro- 
foundly sensible, of the great beauties of the 
piece. Accordingly, during the whole course 
ot the representation they appeared constant] 
astonished, moved, indulgent, submitting wit 
good grace to the boldest departure from re- 
ceived rules, They willingly, though without 
warmth or violence, joined in the attempt to 
silence the detractors ; and they good-naturedly 
allowed free scope to the enthusiasts, while 
taking great care not to enlist themselves on 
their side or to mingle in their transports. 


On this occasion the word mouchoir 
was bravely uttered without the French 
Melpomene going into fits; and Shake- 
speare got a secure footing on the French 
stage. As between him and Voltaire, M. 
Guizot says in “Shakespeare and his 
Times,” there is no question as to which 
has the superior genius, but it was still a 
question with Guizot whether the system 
of Voltaire be not superior to that of 
Shakespeare! Dumas dre, at least, 
thought better of Ducis than of Shake- 
speare, when, after translating four acts of 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” (played so mag- 
nificently by the now forgotten Rouviére), 
he wrote a new fifth act, in which he 
adopted the absurd idea of making Ham- 
let live. M. Jules Lacroix, in 1868, con- 
structed a new “ King Lear” on the old 
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classical lines. Nevertheless, “ Attila 
Shakespeare,” as the Duke de Broglie 
called him, has gained a permanent place 
on the French stage; and Ducis, who first 
made his name known there, is stigmatised 
by Paul Foucher, most irreverently, as a 
versifier of “lemonade-and-water trage- 
dies”! They are worth reading, those 
tragedies of the earliest introducer of 
Shakespeare to the actors and public of 
France. Well worth studying also is the 
work of the last of his translators, M. 
F. Hugo. Between him and Le Tour- 
neur there is a vast difference. The 
earlier translator conveyed an idea of 
Shakespeare to his countrymen ; the later 
really naturalized him, and added Shake- 
speare to the brilliant roll of the dramatic 
poets of France. JoHN DoRAN. 





ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
XXIV. 
THE MEETING. 


THE party from Briihl returned home 
very late at night or rather early in the 
morning, so the family did not breakfast 
together, but those who had remained at 
home, “the children,” as Fritz took care 
to remark, drank their coffee, and then dis- 
persed to their usual daily occupations. 

Erica asked whether any visitors had 
arrived, and received a somewhat aston- 
ished answer in the negative, since it was 
not to be supposed that any one would 
come to the castle in the middle of the 
night, and directly from the reception at 
court. She, however, did not make these 
reflections, but felt as if some secret hope 
‘had been disappointed, and went out into 
ithe open air to conquer the depression 
ithat weighed heavily upon her soul. 

True, she could scarcely give an ac- 
count of this feeling, even to herself; she 
‘only knew that all the memories of the 
[past of her home, had awakened, filled 
ther mind and heart, and caused unendur- 
able pain. She felt so utterly lonely, that 
she sought refuge with nature. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, 
but not so warm as usual at that season 
of the year. A strong wind blew from 
the Rhine, bringing a keen, fresh atmos- 


* Copyright 1877, by Littell & Gay. 





here, that reminded her of her native aiv. 

ow often, amid the warm, soft breezes 
that whispered around her, she had longed 
for that sharp, bracing blast! It came to 
her like a greeting from home, which she 
inhaled with delight, and to enjoy it more 
fully, according to an old habit, removed 
her hat and hung it on her arm. 

She heard the fir-trees in the park 
creak gently, and now and then a branch 
fall on the ground. Tears of mingled 
pain and pleasure sprang to her eyes; it 
seemed as if her sojourn here had been a 
dream, and she was again wandering on 
the familiar shore of the Baltic. She went 
to the river, for there the fresh, keen 
wind was strongest, there she could see 
the waves run, the faint reflection of the 
surges of her own dear sea. 

She sat down on one of the benches on 
the stone platform, and gazed at the river, 
but the narrow expanse of water, and still 
more the limited view, which was shut in 
by the beautiful hills, soon oppressed and 
troubled her. “Oh, you wide, barren 
downs, how my heart sickens with long- 
ings for you!” she murmured. “ How 
gladly I would resign all the beauty 
around me for the unlovely, often terrible 


spectacle you present! When the tempest - 


sweeps over you, whirls the sand in clouds, 
carries the torn branches away in a wild 
dance, and accompanies its mad course 
with howls of rage, I feel a pleasant thrill 
of fear, and am ensnared by your magic 
spell. Crouching in a hollow of the 
ground, like a child safely rocked in its 
cradle, I hear the roar of the sea as it 
blends with the fierce exultation of the 
storm, hear the trees in the neighboring 
forest pitilessly uprooted and hurled to 
the ground, and my soul revels in this 
wild grandeur.” 

She involuntarily closed her eyes to let 
her imagination conjure up the downs, 
the pine forest, and the boundless ex- 
panse of the sea. She leaned her head 
against the trunk of the linden that shaded 
the balcony, and sat so motionless that 
one would have thought her asleep, but 
for the tears that ran slowly down her 
cheeks. 

“Erica!” suddenly exclaimed a well- 
known voice. 

But she did not stir. The voice har- 
monized so perfectly with her dreams, she 
saw the figure to which it belonged strid- 
ing over the downs, and fancied the call 
was Only a delusion of her own fancy. 

“Erica!” said the voice again, and at 
ate same moment a warm hand clasped 
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She gazed steadily for a moment at 
Elmar, who was standing beside her, and 
then, putting both hands in his, murmured, 
“Itis a dream, it is a dream.” 

The calm eyes, which had just been so 
vividly reproduced by her imagination, 
now feally gazed steadily into her face, 
and rested there for along time. “ Your 
eyes are full of tears, Erica,” he said at 
last, “ was your dream so sad?” 

“ No, I was happy, for I was at home; 
I forgot all the oppressive beauty around 
me, and wandered freely over the barren 
downs.” 

“My poor Rhine, so that is the praise 
bestowed on all your charms,” laughed 
Elmar. “ But as we have no sand downs 
at our disposal here, we must sit on this 
stone bench, for I have obtained an hour’s 
freedom, and want to hear everything that 
has happened since our parting.” 

“You have obtained an hour’s free- 
dom?” asked Erica in surprise. 

“ Why, I cannot conceal from you that 
my sister ——” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Erica in- 
cautiously, and then realized her own 
imprudence, for she blushed crimson and 
said no more. 

Elmar’s eyes rested upon her with an 
uncomfortably searching expression, then 
he asked the still more embarrassing 

uestion, “What do you know, little 
airy? But,” he continued in a different 
tone, “so much the better, if you know, 
ou will find it easier to understand that 

atharina would never allow me to wander 
about alone in a house so richly supplied 
with daughters, if I had not gained an ad- 
vantage by stratagem. I ordered my most 
necessary baggage to be packed up at 
Cologne, and instead of driving back there 
with Katharina, ensconced myself, some- 
what to my good uncle’s discomfort, in 
his two-seated carriage, and in order not 
to make unnecessary trouble in the house, 
spent the night at Wehlen’s on a sofa. 
When I got up I heard you were in the 
park, and as I supposed the little water- 
bird would fly to the river, came here, and 
found I was not mistaken.” 

Erica gazed steadily at the ground, 
absorbed in wondering whether the desire 
to see her had had anything to do with 
Elmar’s stratagem, or if he even knew she 
was here. At last, with a’diplomacy that 
did great honor to her aunt’s training, she 
said, — 

“You promised to come to Waldbad 
this summer, have you been there yet?” 

Elmar smiled. “I promised to meet 
you again, Erica, and you see I keep my 
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word. I should have come before, if 
Katharina had not taken it into her head 
that I was in love with Sidonie, and put 
every conceivable obstacle in my way. 
But how do you like to live with your rel- 
atives, Erica? Do you often have such 
sorrowfu! moments as the one I witnessed 
just now?” 

“It is very strange, but at first I felt 
far less homesick than now, and often re- 
proached myself because my home and 
the dear, dear friends there were cast 
into the shade by this new, brilliant life. 
But are these relatives of mine your rela- 
tions too?” 

“I pass for a nephew and cousin, since 
my father’s first wife was the sister of 
Count Rodenwald and Sidonie’s mother. 
But I hope, Erica, in spite of some sad 
moments, you feel happy here.” 

“ Certainly, for I am treated very kindly 
and affectionately, but the heartfelt cor- 
diality, the overflowing love which for- 
merly spoiled me, cannot be found here, 
and I sometimes miss them very pain- 
fully.” 

““You will soon become more at home, 
Erica, the cooler temperature will no 
longer chill you, or the constraint which 
society imposes oppress you. Even now 
you are no longer the same as when you 
met me last summer, and soon I shall not 
dare to call you little heather-blossom, or 
woodland fairy.” 

Erica’s brown eyes turned full on her 
companion with an expression of the most 
trusting confidence, the most earnest sin- 
cerity, although there was a gleam of mis- 
chief in them, as she replied,— 

“The costume is very different. I might 
pass for one of the summer guests now.” 

“ No doubt, Erica; and yet the contrast 
between your dress and your appearance 
was particularly charming to me.” 

“Then I must regret that it has now 
vanished.” 

“ 1 don’t know, little fairy. Some devel- 
opment, some continuation, must always 
follow an interesting commencement; al- 
though, as I have not seen you for a year, 
this development seems to have come 
about rather quickly. You are taller, more 
graceful, and | fear still prettier.” 

Erica turned towards him with a sudden 
gesture, and again the brown eyes rested 
steadily on his, as she asked, “Do you 
really think I am not quite so ugly as I 
used to be?” 

“This time, little heather-blossom, I 
have a right to call you by the old name, 
for you still keep the eyes you had when 
a child. As for your ugliness, that is 
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entirely a matter of taste, over which it is 
not well to quarrel ; you always had charms 
for me. But, Erica,” continued Elmar, in 
a graver tone, “I must remind you of your 
promise. Katharina will undoubtedly 
renew her attempt to obtain you for her 
companion, so keep firm.” 

“Has the princess bought our house?” 
asked Erica, instead of replying. 

“Do you think so?” was Elmar’s 
answer. 

Erica’s mobile features betrayed some 
sudden emotion, a faint flush crimsoned 
her cheeks, and she cast down her eyes as 
if in reflection. Then raising her head, she 
held out her hand to Elmar, saying, — 

“No, I do not think so, for I know that 
you are the purchaser.” 

He caught her hand and held it firmly 
in his own, then bent towards her, gazed 
into her agitated face, and exclaimed, “I 
hope, Erica, this knowledge has made you 
consider your house your own property 
again, has restored your home. It makes 
me happy to read an assent to my ques- 
tion in your features, little fairy, and 
the question in your eyes is easily an- 
swered,” he continued in a jesting tone. 
“It needed no great familiarity with 
human nature to obtain this conviction, it 
would have been strange if you had felt 
otherwise. All now depends solely upon 
whether, in the future, amid the new 
scenes that surround you, you will feel 
this right of possession as vividly ; and this 
question unfortunately is far more difficult 
to answer, time alone can solve it. If cir- 
cumstances were different, I know not 
whether my natural and cultivated calm- 
ness would enable me to await the result 
so quietly, without any action on my side; 
but during the night of peril we shared 
together, I vowed to be your protector and 
defender, and unfortunately —in order to 
protect you—I must hold aloof.” 

“ Her Highness Katharina, Princess von 
Bagadoff, has just arrived, accompanied 
by a wonderful sample of an ancient maid 
of honor, and a numerous train of ser- 
vants.” 

These words were uttered by Fritz, who 
stood directly in front of the young couple, 
gazing at Erica with a surprised but mis- 
chievous expression. Her face crimsoned, 
and she hastily tried to release her hand, 
but Elmar held it firmly, and raising it to 
his lips, said with roguish formality, — 

“Let this solemn kiss be the seal of 
our new alliance. The little woodland 
fairy has been transformed into a young 
lady, with whom we can no longer trifle. 
I hope, however, that our old acquaint- 
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anceship and somewhat distant relation- 
ship gives mea right to sometimes address 
the dignified young lady in the old way.” 

“Erica will gladly let you call her 
heather-blossom, Elmar!” laughed Fritz, 
“but I hope you won’t forget her High- 
ness Katharina.” 

“ Good heavens, no, Fritz!” said EI- 
mar rising, “ you showed wisdom beyond 
your years in bringing me the news at once, 
I did not expect her so soon.” 

“ Well, Werner, who is always troub- 
bling himself about matters that don’t con- 
cern him, sent me. I should never have had 
such an inspiration myself. Yet notwith- 
standing this, I intend to do all honor to 
my own good sense, and am, moreover, 
ready to meet ~ with swords or pistols 
on account of your admiration for Si- 
donie.” 

“TI have a great many rivals in that 

uarter. To say nothing of Meerburg, 
there is Prince Wolfenhagen, as I had an 
opportunity to perceive yesterday.” 

“You are quite right, my son, and what 
did Count Meerburg say to it?” 

“ Nothing at all, for he was not present. 
He is said to be lying very ill at Coblenz, 
and therefore, in spite of universal adora- 
tion, a shadow rested on Queen Sidonie’s 
brow.” 

“ Well, the cloud will disappear, but 
tell me, how does Katharina happen to 
have this remarkable companion, who 
might be her great-grandmother ?” 

Imar laughed and looked at Erica. 
“She borrowed her from grandmama, 
without the slightest ceremony. Of course 
the Princess Bagadoff cannot possibly 
travel without the companionship of a 
lady, though good old Fraulein von Arens- 
burg is always in the way at hotels, as 
well as, I fear, here, and therefore seems 
very much out of place even to herself.” 

“Has little Carlos come too?” asked 
Erica, mingling in the conversation for 
the first time. 

“No, there is not so much anxiety felt 
about his safety now. The prince wedded 
again six months ago, and therefore will 
probably have little inclination to forcibly 
appropriate the scion of his first mar- 
riage.” 

“This is the way to the parsonage, 
Erica,” said Fritz, “I remember you 
wanted to call there. Inspire the silly 
swain, Reinhardt, with courage to preac 
his Sunday sermon, for the pastor is going 
away, and he will be obliged to take his 
place. He can say with the Psalmist, 
‘Who can tell the number of the stars or 
call them by name?’ for there will be 
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penty of stars in our pew, since, besides 
tharina, dozens of aunts cousins 
have been notified. I can imagine what a 
comfortable feeling of confidence such a 
rospect will afford the worthy Rein- 
bardt.” 

“Who is the worthy Reinhardt?” 
asked Elmar, when Erica taken leave 
of the gentlemen. 

“An old acquaintance and admirer of 
Erica, and our pastor’s assistant. But 
see! there is Katharina, she is looking 
‘with her sweet eyes’ for her treasure — 
ah! she sees us, her suspicious heart has 
deceived her, and she turns quietly back 
again.” 

Elmar and Fritz found the family assem- 
bled on the veranda. Sidonie, who had 
pleaded a headache and remained in her 
own room, was the only person absent. 
Even Herr von Wehlen was present, as 
well as the master of the house, who, con- 
trary to his usual custom, had been drawn 
into the family circle by the desire to dis- 
cuss the entertainment that had taken 
place the day before. As Elmar and Fritz 
approached, they heard him say, — 

“Certainly, my honored cousin, every- 
thing was very beautiful and magnificent ; 
but when one has to drive several miles to 
a reception at court, and is then expected 
to be satisfied solely with the sight of 
beauty and diamonds, it is rather a cool 
demand on the part of the grand cham- 
berlain.” 

“You don’t consider, my dear Edwin,” 
interposed the countess, “that the rooms 
at Briihl are not large, and the company 
was very numerous, so a supper was quite 
out of “4 question.” 

“With proper ma ment, a supper 
can always be Hn Wh didn’t the 
gpa chamberlain order sideboards to 

e supplied with refreshments, after the 
royal family had retired? Even a sand- 
wich and a glass of wine would have been 
a blessing ; nay, I would have contented 
myself with a glass of porter, little as I 
usually like it.” 

“Everybody does not possess your 
excellent appetite, my dear Edwin, and 
therefore probably.no one else complained 
of hunger.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Vally; 
all the gentlemen’s stomachs rebelled. 
Everything I obtained during the evening 
was one bonbon, which I snapped up with 

eat dexterity, since the rascal of alackey 

eld the waiter high over his head, in 
order to reach the ladies. Now ask 
whether a bonbon can be considered suf- 
ficient to sustain a man of my size a 





whole afternoon and evening, even if it 
has ever so beautiful a wrapper. I am 
ready to die for my king, but I see no 
reason why I should express my loyalty 
by starving. In future I shall ask whether 
a famine cure is to be connected with the 
reception at court, and, like a schoolboy, 
put my lunch into my pocket.” 

“ But, my dear cousin, how could you 
miss your supper so much when you were 
in the midst of such a brilliant circle ?” re- 
plied the old countess, in a tone of gentle 
reproof. “ Consideration for all these mag- 
nificent dressess ought to have stifled such 
a wish. Besides, it was merely a recep- 
tion, at which, so far as I am aware, sup- 
per is never served.” 

“Ttis all very fine, my honored cousin, 
but we had three miles to drive there and 
three back. I stopped at the first inn I 
reached, drummed up the servants, and 
ordered them to bring me something to 
eat. Your amoroso Sonnenstein, Olga, 
came up too, and asked for ham sand- 
wiches, which he devoured with a gusto 
that raised him considerably in my esti- 
mation. We dwellers on the Rhine are 
no zsthetic residents of Berlin, where a 
hospitable lady invites half the inhabitants 
of the city to a tea-table supplied with a 
few thin slices of meat, and we rebel 
against a grand chamberlain who changes 
roles in this way, for even in Berlin I 
have eaten the rarest delicacies at the 
court-balls.” 

Elmar, who perceived the annoyance 
the count was inflicting upon his wife, 
came to her assistance by asking for Queen 
Sidonie. 

“She is staying in her own room on 
account of a pretended headache,” replied 
Katharina, with a scornful curl of the lip. 
“Such insulting neglect may well cause 
headache, so perhaps she is really suffer- 
ing from one.” 

“What do you mean by insulting neg- 
lect, Katharina?” asked the old countess 
sharply. “ Do you intend any allusion to 
Count Meerburg’s illness ?” 

« a my dear aunt, if you believe the 
tale of this sickness, you are probably the 
only credulous person; everybody else 
laughs at it. Gebhard Halleritz told me 
he saw Meerburg in perfect health a short 
time ago, but he said if Sidonie came to 
this entertainment at court he should of 
course stay away.” 

The old lady drew herself up proudly, 
and looked angrily at her niece: “ Geb- 
hard Halleritz was a braggart and liar . 
when a boy; old Countess Degenhart, his 
great aunt on the mother’s side, has often 
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told me her. troubles about this nephew, 
but I would not have believed that his 
ridiculous assertions would be credited in 
my own family, and thus make mischief.” 

“Your partial affection for Sidonie 
utterly blinds you, aunt,” replied Katha- 
rina sharply. ‘“ Meerburg’s conduct, I 
think, has clearly proved how little he de- 
sires the marriage forced upon him.” 

Elmar saw with alarm, that he had only 
turned the conversation away from Scylla 
to fall hopelessly into the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, when the countess came to his 
assistance. The two partisans were 
soothed by her mediation, indifferent sub- 
jects were introduced, and as new visitors 
soon arrived, there was no farther oppor 
tunity for serious discussions. 


XXV. 
REINHARDT’S SERMON. 


THE countess’s fears about limited ac- 
commodations were soon verified, and the 
young ladies were obliged to give up their 
rooms and move into very narrow quar- 
ters. The old countess expressed the 
warmest sympathy for her dear relatives, 
and racked her brains to try to assist 
them. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
offer her reception-room, for with so many 
visitors in the house she would have a 
large number of calls; neither could she 
give up her sitting-room, for although she 
never occupied it, a sitting-room was an 
absolute necessity to every lady. Her 
dressing-room was equally indispensable, 
and her bed-chamber entirely out of the 
question. The good old lady was really 
grieved about the trouble she was causing, 
and repeated meditations at last produced 
the wonderful idea of using the same 
apartment for sleeping and dressing, in 
order to place at least one room at her 
dear cousin’s disposal. 

As, however, most of the visitors were 
to remain only a few days, the close quar- 
ters could easily be endured, and the 
young ladies did not allow their good na- 
ture. to be disturbed, but spent the time in 
gayety and merriment. Sunday came 
while these numerous guests were in the 
house, and with it young Reinhardt’s ser- 
mon. The family pew could scarcely con- 
tain the crowd of visitors, and the tasteful 
toilettes of the ladies formed a striking 
contrast to the simple village church. 

Katharina, who wished to outshine 
every one else, particularly Sidonie —of 
whom she always felt a litle jealous — 
had donned a costume of almost exagger- 
ated magnificence, and even Sidonie’s 





dress was richer and more carefully 
chosen than usual,as if she too were not 
wholly free from a little feminine vanity. 
The transparent embroidered white fabric 
which covered the under-dress of delicate 
lilac, was richly trimmed with lace and 
bows of ribbon of the same beautiful hue. 
Perhaps it was the color that made her 
look paler than usual, but the circum- 
stance did not diminish her loveliness, for 
the regular featuies could well bear the 
absence of roseate tints. j 

In spite of the limited space, Count Ro- 
denwald brought Wehlen into the pew, and 
accident placed him near Erica, whom he 
had scarcely noticed since his appearance 
had first alarmed her. He bowed politely, 
and as the place did not permit any con- 
versation, gazed from one toanother of the 
group of ladies. At this moment the prin- 
cess turned her head, and Erica thought 
she greeted Wehlen with special friendli- 
ness, nay, familiarity, but she had no time 
to reflect upon the matter, for the service 
claimed her attention. 

This, however, did not seem to be the 
case with her neighbor, for during a short 
pause he found time to whisper to the 
count, — 

“I read yesterday, in one of Gerstiack- 
er’s stories, that the trappers’ Indian wives 
ruin their husbands by purchasing gay 
handkerchiefs and glass beads, since the 
ambition of a trapper’s wife cannot possi- 
bly be content with the dress of an ordi- 
nary Indian squaw. But, whether in 
America or Europe, women’s natures seem 
to be always the same, and the ladies here 
would probably have thought me very in- 
discreet to laugh at the story.” 

The count committed the same impru- 
dence, for he almost laughed aloud at the 
remark, so that his wife looked around with 
a stern glance, and he was compelled to 
cover the impropriety by a loud cough. 
But directly after, he whispered in his 
turn: “Look at that unlucky Reinhardt, 
Wehlen; he is trembling so violently now 
that the leaves of his Bible rustle, we shall 
have a terrible sermon.” 

The poor young fellow really seemed to 
be very nervous, for the flush that had 
crimsoned his cheeks during the reading 
of the liturgy had disappeared, giving 
place to a deathlike pallor, and when he 
crossed the short distance from the vestry 
to the chancel, his step was so faltering 
that the occupants of the count’s pew, as 
well as the whole congregation, were 
greatly alarmed. Tobe sure, the preacher 
could console himself by remembering that 
he did not appear before his hearers un- 




















prepared, for he had labored hard many 
days at his sermon, which had appeared 
on paper a little masterpiece. But now, 
when he looked from the chancel upon the 
sea of heads, and saw all eyes fixed upon 
him, he was overpowered by a sudden 
faintness that almost threatened to rob 
him of thought and memory. 

He felt somewhat calmer when he found 
the manuscript of his sermon between the 
pages of the great Bible, but the letters 
danced and flickered before his eyes, and 
it was almost impossible to decipher their 
meaning. Only by the exertion of all his 
strength did he at last succeed in com- 
mencing the discourse, though in a low, 
tremulous voice. By degrees, however, his 
courage increased, his voice grew louder, 
words flowed more easily from his lips, and 
the trying hour would perhaps have passed 
more easily than he himself hoped, if he 
had not unfortunately discovered, during 
the course of the sermon, that in its com- 
position he had consulted his own taste, 
rather than the requirements of the par- 
ish. 

He now felt only too’ keenly that refer- 
ences to Athanasius and Augustin were 
not exactly adapted to a country congrega- 
tion, and saw but too clearly that disserta- 
tions on the Council of Nice and the 
Trinitarian differences — which had occu- 
pied his mind for months — not only did not 
edify the parish, but on the contrary 
caused a sense of annoyance. 

In his distress, he cast a beseeching 
glance at Count Rodenwald’s pew, which 
he had hitherto anxiously avoided. Had 
the thought of its occupants induced him 
to preach philosophy, instead of simple 
Christianity, had he hoped to be able to 
show these hearers that he was a skilful 
theologian? But the sight of the pew only 
brought fresh terrors. The clouds of 
transparent white muslin, the laces, veils, 
crépe and straw hats adorned with flowers, 
bewildered him, for they plainly showed 
that a sermon on the vanity and transitori- 
ness of all worldly things, would —if not 
received with applause —at least have 
been more appropriate than a dissertation 
on the Council of Nice. 

A cold perspiration oozed from every 
pore of the young man’s body; he hesi- 
tated, and instead of endeavoring to regain 
his composure and recover the train of 
thought, the pauses became so long and 
embarrassing, that the whole parish felt a 
sympathizing anxiety. At last he con- 
trolled himself, and—though at the ex- 
pense of logical connection — clipped his 
sermon so as to shear away most of the 
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excrescences. He avoided even mention- 
ing the name of Abelard — whose theo- 
ries he had intended to partially refute 
—as he rightly thought it doubtful 
whether his parish knew anything about 
Abelard the monk and philosopher, while 
on the contrary he feared the people were 
only too well informed in regard to Abe- 
lard the lover. 

His sermon thus became a strange 
patchwork, but gained one merit which 
it had not originally possessed, it was 
short. When the amen was pronounced, 
both congregation, and preacher uttered a 
sigh of relief, and the latter, on reaching 
the vestry, sunk into a chair utterly broken 
down. The humiliation he suffered was 
all the keener, because it was not entirely 
owing to timidity, and therefore could 
not be excused in that way. Some evil 
genius must have guided his pen when he 
wrote that unlucky sermon, which cer- 
tainly oe a proof of deep theological 
study, but seemed almost like a profana- 
tion of the sacred place, where only the 
word of God should be the text. 

The young man sprang from his seat as 
this last thought entered his mind. Self- 
reproach for having profaned the pulpit in 
the eyes of the congregation, burned the 
more fiercely in his heart, because he was 
really greatly impressed by the lofty and 
sacred nature of his calling and had chosen 
the profession of a minister from the most 
sincere conviction of its grandeur. Now, 
by his own incomprehensible blindness, he 
saw himself hurled back from his goal, 
accused by his hearers of a lack of true 
Christianity, and the earnestly desired 
parish removed to an unattainable distance. 
And with this parish another source of 
happiness crumbled into ruin, a happiness 
for which he had scarcely ventured to hope, 
yet whose loss filled his soul with such 
keen anguish, that even now, amid the 
fierce tumult of his thoughts, he bitterly 
felt the pain. 

At last he fell into a sort of stupefied 
condition, in which he heard the congre- 
gation leave the church, and through the 
windows saw people standing about in 
groups to talk together. What other sub- 
ject of conversation could they have than 


|the sermon they had just heard, the ex- 


change of indignant comments upon the 
unsuitable, unchristian words. Although 
he could not distinguish a syllable, he 
seemed to himself like the listener behind 
the door, who hears only his own ill-deeds, 

At last the people disappeared, and the 
young man could return home without 
fear of meeting any member of the par- 
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invitation ‘to the castle, felt a new stone 
fall upon his heart. He had never been 
there before, as the invitations had hither- 


ish. In order, however,'to make sure of 
this, he took the path across the church- 
yard, which, though a more circuitous way 
to the parsonage, was also far more lonely. 
But he was disappointed, for he saw sev- 
eral gaily-dressed ladies wandering among 
the graves, and was greeted by the voice 
he least desired to hear. 

“ You must not run away from me, Herr 
Reinhardt!” cried Erica, as she saw that 
the young man was trying to avoid her. 
“You must hear how glad I am, that, on 
the whole, the sermon was so good.” 

“You are laughing at me, Fraulein 
Erica,” replied the young man with quiv- 
ering lips. “I am but too well aware of 
my failure.” 

“That depends upon the standard you 
hold up; to be sure, you spoke rather more 
hesitatingly than our pastor, and ——” 

“ And a little more nonsensically too,” 
interrupted her companion bitterly. 

“You are out of humor, because you 
have not proved yourself a perfect master ; 
but masters do not fall from the skies, as 
the proverb says, and you will improve 
with every sermon. At any rate, other 
beginners must have fared still worse, for 
almost every one was surprised at your 
ease and calmness, and Countess Lauer- 
stadt said that her tutor sank fainting on 
the sofa after his first sermon, and was 
only restored by giving him spoonfuls of 
wine, while Frau von Lauchert’s brought 
on a fever by the anxiety he had endured.” 

The instinct of a kind heart took the 
place of worldly wisdom, for there is cer- 
tainly no more successful method of cheer- 
ing the despairing than the one she had 
adopted. The young man’s gloomy feat- 
ures brightened a little, as he said, — 

“So they sympathized with me, they did 
not laugh at me, but ” — and the faint ray 
of sunlight quickly disappeared from the 
speaker’s face — “they were undoubtedly 
all the more indignant.” 

“Indignant!” The unfeigned surprise 
in the tone was a sufficient answer. In- 
deed the drooping, utterly depressed young 
man seemed so unsuitable an object for 
indignation, that Erica was tempted to 
laugh. But she controlled the impulse, 
at continued gayly, “ You study so hard 
that your head is full of whims; you ought 
to go out in the open air more, if I could I 
would row you about on the Rhine to-day. 
However, when you come up to the castle 
to dine, you will see for yourself that 
people neither laugh at you nor feel indig- 
nant.” 

Poor Reinhardt, who in the tumult of 
his misery had completely forgotten the 





to included only the pastor and his wife, 
and the one extended to-day was a dis- 
tinction he had obtained by preaching his 
sermon. It had made him happy, for he 
would see Erica there, and moreover 
hoped at dinner to be able to continue the 
train of thought introduced into his ser- 
mon, and weave it into a beautiful, har- 


monious whole. Now the expected pleas- 


ure became a fresh torture, and he showed 
real heroism in keeping his resolution to 
0. 
Moreover, his consoler, with a hasty 
farewell, suddenly left him, and if the 
sight of the slight, manly figure at the 
gate of the churchyard was the cause of 
her departure, the fact rendered it none 
the more pleasant. Was it girlish diffi- 
dence caused by the presence of a specta- 
tor, or a wish to speak to the intrusive 
stranger? These reflections, however, 
diverted his mind from his sorrowful 
thoughts, and aided him to regain his self- 
control, so instinct and accident proved 
the best allies of Erica’s kind intentions. 

She herself, on opening the gate of the 
churchyard, found Elmar, as she had ex- 
pected, waiting for her at some little dis- 
tance. His face, as well as that of the 
young man she had just left, was clouded 

y a dark shadow, not of despairing grief, 
but strong displeasure, and his tone clearly 
expressed the same feeling as he said, — 

“You fancy yourself back on your 
downs, Erica, and forget that the little 
heather-blossom has now become a young 
lady, who must not disregard the rules of 
etiquette.” 

Erica started at the unexpected words, 
and cast a terrified glance at the speak- 
er’s face, but the next instant raised her 
head proudly, and answered in a somewhat 
angry tone, “It would be desirable to 
have the laws of the heart everywhere as- 
sert themselves, as well as the rules of 
etiquette. I think it was my duty to con- 
sole and cheer poor Reinhardt. You 
— to have helped me, and instead 
orie-— 

“Instead of playing preceptor here, 
assumed the r6/e of comforter yonder,” 
interrupted Elmar, laughing. “Little 
fairy, you ask too much. The worthy 
Reinhardt must bear his mortification 
without my help. But tell me, what did 
you say to him?” 

The eager indignation in the brown eyes 
softened into an expression of mischievous 
amusement, as she replied, “ I am unable 
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4o-do'so, since unfortunately the rules of 
etiquette compel me to bid you farewell as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Your pr is aatnviening, little 
fairy! You are really already a finished 

uette, and while I formerly possessed 
sufficient presumption to make the AZolian 
harp of your soul give forth my melodies, 
I now feel that mine can only re-echo the 
harmonies to which you give the key.” 

The social etiquette Elmar now valued 
so little, was, to his t regret, preserved 
‘by the approach of some of the guests 
from the castle ; the whole party continued 
their walk, engaged in general conversa- 
tion, and on reaching home dispersed to 
dress for dinner. 

Just as the meal was about to be served, 
young Reinhardt appeared ; but he looked 
more like a criminal awaiting sentence of 
death, than a guest invited to join a cheer- 
ful meal. The countess’s admirable tact 
enabled her to successfully circumnavigate 
even this-cliff; she addressed a few friend- 
ly, indifferent words to the embarrassed 
man, introduced him to the old countess, 
who instantly recollected that a Reinhardt 
— probably an uncle of this young man — 
had filled the office of chaplain at the cas- 
tle of one of her relatives, and then saw 
that no farther notice was taken of him. 
The young man, who had aringe | resigned 
himself to run the gauntlet of scornful 
glances and ill-concealed allusions, uttered 
a sigh of relief when he perceived that no 
one heeded him. 

He really could not have eaten his din- 
ner more,quietly, or been less annoyed by 
attentions, if he had preached in Kam- 
schatska instead of Dorneck, and dined 
alone. The richly-dressed ladies chatted 
and laughed together over very different 
matters from his unlucky sermon, and the 

entlemen were so absorbed in interesting 

unting stories, that they had no thoughts 
left for the unlucky Councilof Nice. One 
old countess, it is true, directed her eye- 

lasses at him once or twice, and he 
blushed under the notice, but as the next 
instant she examined the dessert with the 
same interest, he soon grew calm again. 

Although this neglect was very agree- 
able, he could not help ‘saying to himself 
that a good sermon would probably have 
made very little difference in the situation 
of affairs, and he therefore would not 
have been able to expound to an eager 
company his views in regard to the phil- 
osophy of Abelard. Matters to-day were 
all quite different from what he had antici- 
pated, and he could not help feeling his 
first sense of pleasure at the want of 
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attention he received, ually merge 
into something quite different. He was 
therefore obliged to consider it a sort of 
rebuke for this dissatisfaction, when, after 
dinner, the master of the house suddenly 
asked, — 

“ Tell me, Reinhardt, are you going to 
preach next Sunday?” 

“1 scarcely think so,” he answered, in an 
embarrassed tone; “ the pastor expects to 
return here Wednesday.” 

“Well, I only ask in order to make ar- 
rangements, if necessary, to drive to 
church at Bonn.” 

Poor Reinhardt’s face flushed crimson, 
while the countess, who had very quick 
ears for her husband’s words, said, in a 
tone of open displeasure, — 

“You carry your jokes a little too far, 
my dear Edwin.” 

* Please allow me to finish what I was 
going to say, Vally. There is no jest in- 
tended. I would beg Reinhardt to let me 
have his manuscript, and after being edi- 
fied in the morning by a simple sermon, 
bury myself in the afternoon in the intel- 
lectual dissertation of our young friend 
here, and, since no anxiety would paralyze 
my efforts, probably do them more justice 
than to-day.” 

“ You can agree to this proposal, though 
it is blended with a little mischief, Herr 
Reinhardt,” said the countess. “ We all 
felt an anxious sympathy for you to-day, 
as nodoubt every congregation experiences 
in listening to an unpractised speaker. 
But, for that very reason, we shall expect 

ou to renew the attempt very soon, and 
if my husband drives to Bonn, we ladies 
will bravely battle through the trying hour 
with you, and afterwards rejoice together 
over the rapidity with which you will con- 
oa your constraint. Besides, in preaching 
requently, you will learn to prune your 
wealth of thought in order to make it more 
fruitful, and when at some future time, 
you are obliged to deliver a sermon eve 
Sunday in your own parish, you wi 
husband the treasures of your mind to 
enable them to supply the heavy demands 
upon them.” 

The countess nodded kindly to the 
young man, and turned to her other guests. 

e would have likéd to kneel and thank 
her for her words; it seemed as if they 
had removed ‘the burden from his heart, 
absolved him from his guilt. His life, his 
studies, which had appeared so gloomy, so 


destitute of charm, were freed from the 


shadow cast by the events of the morning, 
— everything once more seemed bright 
ir, 
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XXVI. 
THE LISTENER. 


Tue afternoon brought numerous addi- 
tions to the already large circle, for visitors 
arrived not only from Bonn, but many of 
the neighboring estates and villas, and it 
seemed as if Dorneck were the rendezvous 
for the whole country. Yet, spite of 
the throng of guests in the castle, and the 
various arrivals from without, the count- 
ess’s admirable housekeeping arrange- 
ments were not at all disturbed. Each 
individual was well served, and nothing 
reminded one of the domestic machinery, 
which, however, must have been heavily 
taxed to satisfy these unusual demands. 

True, the countess had previously sum- 
moned her men, as her wll maw expressed 
it. Old huntsmen, who had been made 
keepers on condition of holding them- 
selves ready, if occasion required, to act 
as huntsmen again, footmen, who by the 
countess’s aid had set up some little shop, 
or found other means of support; cooks, 
to whom she had given a dowry on their 
wedding-day, had all come to her assist- 
ance ; and as this fresh strength was prop- 
erly apportioned and used, the household 
moved on in the quietest, smoothest man- 
ner. 

Little as the excellence of this manage- 
ment was perceived — for its chief merit 
consisted in its unobtrusivencss — the 
guests keenly appreciated the comfort it 
afforded, and all agreed that the household 
was not only comme il faut, but perfectly 
charmanti, and no one could be in better or 
pleasanter quarters than when at Dorneck. 
To be sure, such a magnificent style of 
living must be very expensive, and as the 
count could not be called extremely rich, 
the family would undoubtedly be ruined 
— but that was ¢heZr affair, and did not in 
the least disturb the comfort of the guests. 

The only one in the gay, joyous throng 
not in a merry mood, was she who, styled 
in jest “ Queen Sidonie,” usually played 
that part in every assemblage of young 

eople. Eager as was the homage prof- 
ered on all sides, ardent as were Prince 
Eduard’s attentions in particular, her smile 
was only lip-deep, and it required all her 
strength of will not to suffer the cloud 
that oppressed her heart to be seen. 

Elmar, who, when in a large company, 
remained somewhat in the background, 
and was therefore a close observer, soon 
discovered the lack of real happiness in 
the heart of his beautiful cousin. 

“Queen Sidonie has lost some of her 
Olympian repose, and condescends to feel 





human annoyances, perhaps even human 
weariness. hat can I do to divert my 
sovereign’s thoughts ?” 

“ Nothing, my dear Elmar,” replied Si- 
donie, “even the pleasure of making 
— angry would not charm me to- 

ay. 

. That is, my attentions are coolly de- 
clined. But seriously, Sidonie, are you 
ill, or only out of humor? In spite of the 
admirable mask you wear, I know you too 
well to be deceived.” 

“Neither, or perhaps both, so many 
people are burdensome to me.” 

“That is a bad symptom, for it contra- 
dicts your usual taste, and I advise you to 
take a solitary walk. That will best restore 
mind and body to their balance.” 

“If they will only let me alone long 
enough. Cover my retreat, Elmar.” 

“The way to the western part of the 
grounds is over my dead body ; for I see 
that is where you wish to go.’ 

“ Good-bye, Elmar. Defend your post 
bravely,” cried Sidonie, and disappeared 
in one of the leafy avenues of the park. 

Elmar strolled thoughtfully in the oppo- 
site direction, so absorbed in his own 
meditations that he did not see Werner, 
until the latter stood close before him. 

“ Ah, Werner!” he exclaimed in sur- 
prise, “ I suppose some magnetic power 
attracts you towards those paths.” 

“Is Sidonie there?” asked Werner 
gravely. 

“Yes, and moreover she is out of hu- 
mor, and wants to be alone.” 

“Count Meerburg’s absence from the 
entertainment at court has offended her 
pride,” said Werner bitterly. 

“Perhaps so, but after all that is only 
the drop that made the cup overflow. So 
far as 1 understand the matter, you have 
acted rather unwarrantably, my dear Wer- 
ner. 

“Then I have done no one more harm 
than myself. My punishment is harder 
than was merited by my crime, if, indeed, 
it can be called one.” 

“Itis incomprehensible to me how the 
countess has allowed the affair to go so 
far. I don’t understand my wise aunt in 
this case.” ca 

“] think I do, perfectly. The cause of 
her short-sightedness arises from the same 
feeling which made the Greeks forget to 
put a punishment for patricide in their 
code of laws. What the boy Fritz, the 
young, inexperienced Erica clearly per- 
ceive, remains entirely concealed from this 
clever woman, because such a thing seems 
to her an impossibility.” 
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“ As for the young, inexperienced Erica, 
you will oblige me by leaving her out of 
the question. Besides, the countess’s 
blindness strongly condeians your course 
of action.” 

“I feel that only too keenly, and will 
put an end to this state of things this very 
day at any cost.” 

“T hope you won’t be a fool, Werner! 
You will spoil all.” 

“Be itso! Atany rate my fate will be 
decided,” and, without heeding Elmar’s 
call, he walked rapidly down the same 
path Sidonie had just taken. 

“Tam really doing honor to my trust,” 
muttered Elmar; “now I have betrayed 
her retreat to the vy 4 person with whom 
she probably least desires to share her 
solitude. But I say like him, be it so; 
an open breach is preferable to this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs.” 

Meantime Sidonie had walked slowly 
on to a linden-tree, whose thick branches 
shaded several benches. She felt weary, 
and sitting down on one of them, gazed 
mechanically at. the scene around her, and 
felt painfully that solitude brought the 
same dissatisfaction as society. She bent 
down and drew figures with the tip of her 
sunshade in the sand, figures which, if they 
unconsciously became initials, were effaced 
as soon as they appeared. Absorbed in 
this occupation, she did not hear Werner’s 
hasty approach, and only looked up when 
he was close before her. For one instant 
the beautiful features betrayed violent agi- 
tation, but the next the usual proud, calm 
expression returned, as she asked, — 

“ Have you any message for me?” 

Werner, although prepared for the meet- 
ing, coulc scarcely maintain his composure. 
The repellent hauteur which recognized 
no right on his part to approach her ex- 
cept in the character of a messenger, 
wounded and offended him at this moment 
so deeply that he could not instantly mas- 
ter his feelings, and with difficulty con- 
trolled them sufficiently to say in a trem- 
bling voice, — 

“This time, countess, I wish to trouble 
you with my own affairs.” 

Again Sidonie’s features betrayed some 
sudden agitation, and again she answered 
coldly and calmly, — 

“You overrate my influence, Herr Wer- 
ner. 1 fear 1 can neither do anything for 
you with my uncle, nor does my guardian 
permit me to choose the persons who 
manage my estates.” 

“Sidonie !” burst from Werner’s lips in 
a tone of passionate grief and anger. 
There was such an agony of reproach, 





such loving, imploring entreaty in the 
word, that it was impossible for her to 
keep her mask of pride. She involunta- 
rily sprang to her feet, as if to take refuge 
in flight, but he caught her. hand in a firm 
clasp, and said, almost sullenly, — 

“You must hear me, Sidonie! I will 
put an end to this misery at last.” 

A deathlike pallor overspread her face, 
a feverish tremor shook her whole frame, 
and the large, dark eyes gazed dimly into 
vacancy, as she murmured in an under- 
tone, “I must not, will not hear you.” 

“But if I first implored your forgive- 
ness, if the confession of my love ——” 

Sidonie suddenly wrested her hand 
from his clasp, her dim eyes blazed with 
anger, she drew her tall figure up to its 
full height, and exclaimed with quivering 
lips, “ Nota word more! You insult me 
beyond forgiveness.” 

he hasty words seemed to have ex- 
hausted her outburst of anger, for an ex- 
pression of unspeakable sorrow quenched 
the indignation in her eyes, the: delicate 
lips trembled with agony, as she contin- 
ued in the same abrupt manner, — 

“ Your conduct is unpardonable ; for it 
is ignoble — pitiless — cruel !” 

Her voice seemed choked with tears as 
she uttered the last words, and with the 
same abrupt movement—which formed 
so strong a contrast to her usual manner 
that it revealed her agitation even more 
plainly than her words — she turned from 
her companion and rushed down the path, 
while Werner gazed after her as if stupe- 
fied, then sank on the seat from which 
Sidonie had risen, and covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

“T have lost the game,” he murmured 
sadly, “and it serves me right,” he con- 
tinued aloud in a stern, bitter tone. 
“Blind fool that I was, to hope to con- 
quer pride by love, and now, too late, I 
am forced to perceive that I was assailing 
areligion. If I could save you, Sidonie, 
I would i my life, nay, more, the hap- 
piness of my whole existence.” 

For a long time he remained motionless 
in the same attitude, absorbed in thought, 
then rose and moved slowly away. Soon 
after he had left the spot, the branches of 
the nearest group of bushes puirted, and 
Herr von Wehlen-Ramsdorff’s head ap- 
peared, and was soon followed by his 
whole body. Scorn and malice were vis- 
ibly impressed upon his features, as he 
slowly approached the linden. 

“A precious, priceless discovery,” he 
murmured. “ Unfortunately, I could not 
catch the words, but the actions were un 
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mistakable. The haughty countess’s me 
were full.of tears when she fled, and the 
were anything but tears of anger, as ; 
clearly perceived. So her aversion is 
caused less by the declaration of love, 
than the unpleasant circumstance that 
her suitor:is neither prince nor count. To 
be sure, it shows a great lack of consid- 
eration on his part, but I fear the fact can 
scarcely be changed. 

“T must arrange this affair so as to 
derive the greatest possible advantage 
from it, and if my heart, feeling a little 
weakness for the beautiful girl, pleads for 
compassion, I hope it will soon listen to 
reason. After all, what can Hecuba be 
to me, that I should show her special con- 
sideration, and that fool who dashes head- 
long at every red rag she sees, will thus 
be sure to,fall into my net. I may begin 
to believe in my lucky star again, since, 
after racking my brains for weeks to find 
some way to remove this Werner, ‘he him- 
self gives me the priceless. material for 
his own destruction. He checks and 
thwarts me, I feel his opposing influence 
everywhere, so I must and will render it 
harmless. 

“ My simpleton of a lover has done me 
the greatest service by not keeping his 
appointment — but for that I should never 
have thought of throwing myself on the 
turf yonder. I don’t understand how 
they failed to see me —the young people 
must have been too deeply absorbed in 
their own thoughts. But I shall really be 
compelled to hunt up the hengjeleiling 
amoroso, he really.is not coming. Count- 
ess Olga’s blue eyes are magnets alto- 

ether too powerful for him. My notes 
oon made him a little skittish, as if he 
ought not to rejoice when people who 
know how to live, relieve him a little of 
the burden of a property he can’t manage. 
Ah, here comes my Celadon! Now we will 
have a little scene too, though probably 
with not quite so much dramatic action.” 

Herr von Sonnenstein came up the 
avenue with somewhat lingering steps, 
evidently not quite comfortable in the 
thought of the impending “scene ;” for 
when he saw Wehlen waiting for him, he 

aused and seemed inclined to turn back. 

ehlen, however, quickly approached, 
ut his arm through the young man’s, and 
egan in an easy, conversational tone,— 

“1 realiy ought to commence by re- 

roaching you for having kept me waiting 

alf an hour, but I know that the happy 
take no count of time, and ——” 

“TI am not at all happy,” interrupted 
Herr von Sonnenstein, somewhat sulkily. 





“Then you ought to have been more 
punctual, wy dear fellow. But what 
marred your happiness, if I may ask?” 

“You know as well as I,” replied Son- 
nenstein, in the same grumbling tone. 
“When Generode is here Olga.does not 
even look at me, and you promised, and I 
rey your presence would change all 
that. 

“ Most honored baron, that demand is 
rather heavy. I -promised to win her 
father over to your side, and I think I 
have kept my word.” 

“Oh, yes, but what good will that do 
me, if Olga still has eyes only for Gene- 
rode? You need have no villa here, for 
aught I care.” 

“Really, my dear baron, you make me 
laugh. I have heard of being married by 
proxy, but how people are to win hearts 
that way, is not quite clear to me.” 

“Then why did you voluntarily offer 
me your services in this affair ?” 

“I have already told you, Herr von 
Sonnenstein, that I engaged to win the 
father over to your side,” replied Wehlen 
loftily, “and now inform you that it has 
cost me a great deal of labor to fulfil my 
promise. I am not accustomed to say 
much about my exertions in behalf of my 
friends, or you would have heard of this 
trouble before. If you regret your agree- 
ment with me, you-need say but one word, 
and it will be broken, but I doubt whether 
you will then have any better chances of 
success with Countess Olga.” 

“ You are riding a very high horse all at 
once, Ramsdorff. I have no such desire. 


Only the affair is becoming rather more’ 


expensive than I expected; I was really 
startled yesterday when I received the 
notes.” 

* Don’t accept them, baron!” laughed 
Wehlen. “Send them back protested, 
you admirable housekeeper, but as long 
as you have such narrow-minded ideas, 
_ expect to win a girl like Countess 

ga.” 

“Why, Olga will know nothing about 
the notes, I hope?” said the young man, 
somewhat perplexed. 

“Of course she will hear nothing about 
the notes, but she will perceive your mi- 
serly disposition. My dear baron, though 
a man in years, you are still a child in your 
acts and feelings. Why has fortune 
poured out her horn of plenty upon you, if 
you wish to make no use of her gifts? 
Live more in the world, drink large 
draughts of the cup of pleasure, and be 
assured that you will obtain not only en- 


joyment, but advantage, the advantage of 
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more - tact, the quiet, easy confidence 
which, in dealing with women, is half the 
battle. What gives Count Generode his 
superiority, except the possession of these 
— qualities, which you can only obtain 
in this way?” 

“Do you really mean so?” asked the 
baron thoughtfully. “But I have no taste 
for drinking and gambling.” 

“ As if those were all the charms the 
world can offer! You are a perfect child, 
Sonnenstein. I must really school you a 
little. But I’ll see how I can help you, 
though I must act contrary to my usual 
gooc-nature, and bring discredit on Count 
Generode in the eyes of the fair countess. 
As for my notes, just send them to pro- 
test; to be sure I thought myself wonder- 
fully economical, but people’s views of the 
necessities of life are very different.” 

“ Why, of course I will pay them, I don’t 
wish to be considered a miser. -But, for 
all that, I can’t understand how you man- 
age to spend so much money, when you 
are here all day long.” 

“] will explain it to you very shortly, 
mon cher, but now be kind enough to leave 
me. I see Princess Bagadoff yonder, and 
have a few words to say to her.” 

As soon as Wehlen had rid himself of 
his companion, he hurried towards Katha- 
rina, who received him with. a bright 
smile. He could help her out of a little 
difficulty, for her dress was ill-suited to a 
walk in the park, and had caught on some 
bushes. Wehlen eagerly hastened to her 
assistance, deftly released the costly black 
lace robe she wore over a crimson silk 
petticoat, and drew the shawl once more 
over her shoulders. 

“| was just looking for you, your High- 
ness,” said he; “I have hit upon an excel- 
lent way to gratify your wish, if you have 
not already succeeded in obtaining it.” 

“ On the contrary, I am on the point of 
giving it up; I would gladly show my grat- 
itude, but my patience is exhausted. My 
aunt even says Erica promised her mother 
on her death-bed not to become my com- 
panion, though of course this is only a 
ridiculous pretext, invented to annoy and 
irritate me.” 

“ Or perhaps a misunderstanding. The 
lady probably felt her daughter’s inability 
to fill the situation too keenly. If, however, 
you have resigned the wish, your High- 
ness, I have nothing to say.” 

“The princess’s restless eyes wandered 
hastily towards the horizon, as she replied : 
“I never resign a wish, and am curious to 
hear your expedient.” 

“Well, since there is a reluctance to 
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permit the young lady to become the com- 
panion of the beautiful, petted Princess 
Bagadoff, perhaps there would be less 
difficulty in obtaining her for the old bar- 
oness.” 

“ And what use would that be?” 

“ At any rate your kind heart could dis- 
charge its debt of gratitude,” replied Weh- 
len, smiling. “ Besides, you ladies live in 
the same castle, form one family, and thus 
an exchange would be easy, indeed almost 
a matter of course, since your Highness 
has already borrowed the baroness’s com- 
panion.” 

“That would do!” said Katharina ea- 
gerly; “but how can I make grandmama 
yield to my wish. She is terribly obsti- 
nate, and allows no one to influence her 
except Elmar.” 

“Then call your brother to your assist- 
ance.” 

The princess’s hands now moved rest- 
lessly to and fro as well as her eyes; she 
pulled a flower to pieces, scattered the 
leaves over the ground, and then, in spite 
of the long pause, answered hastily: “ El- 
mar is incomprehensibly blind in this mat- 
ter; he resolutely opposes me, and only a 
short time ago declared he would not have 
Erica come. 


“That is strange; the baron seems to 
like the young girl.” 

“ That is, he feigns an interest in her on 
account of that affair—you know— but 
she is not beautiful and attractive enough 
for him, and I want to have my own way, 


just to defy him.” 

Wehlen’s face assumed an odd, search- 
ing expression, as he said slowly: “ Might 
not Fraulein Erica inspire some feeling of 
interest in the baron. She has improved 
very much of late.” 

“No, I know better; I know Elmar 
thoroughly. No one can blame me for 
not wishing to have any love affair in my 
own house, and Elmar is inclined to flirt.” 

“Then I advise you to influence the 
baroness in Fraulein Erica’s favor through 
old Countess Ingolstein, whois going from 
here to Altenborn. With your Highness’s 
diplomatic talent, it will not be difficult to 
guide these two ladies, so that, while think- 
ing they act independently, they will really 
only execute a commission. The baron- 
ess will then write to Countess Rodenwald, 
and the latter won’t refuse her request, or 
I‘am greatly mistaken.” 

The princess hastily drew up the shawl 
that had fallen from her shoulders, saying 
joyously: “I like that, it is a capital idea 
to use my dear aunt and grandmamma for 
my own ends.” 
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“And if, contrary to our expectations, 
the baron should become interested in the 
young girl, I could find a remedy at once. 

oung Reinhardt, who broke down so ut- 
terly to-day, is head over ears in love with 
Fraulein Erica, and if, as I hear, the parish 
of Altenborn has no pastor ——” 

“That’s true, it will be the very thing!” 
jaterrupted Katharina. 

“ Only it would be desirable to have the 
young man learn to preach better ser- 
mons.” 

“Pshaw! That will be a matter of 
course, besides, it is of no consequence. 
I'll see that he gets the place.” 

“TI am glad you approve of my propo- 
sals, your Highness; you see how earnest- 
ly your humble slave has toiled to serve 
his noble mistress.” ; 

The princess’s eyes rested upon her 
companion for a moment, then she said, 
with a half-sigh, “1 thank you, but ——” 

“ But I see you still have some ungrati- 
fied wish. Do the baron’s relations to his 
beautiful, haughty cousin make you anx- 
ious?” 

“ Beautiful!” cried Katharina, “do you 
really think Sidonie beautiful ? ” 

“ t did not say so, your Highness; I 
spoke just then of the baron’s opinions.” 

“Yes, Elmar certainly has the bad taste 
to think that apathetic statue beautiful. 
Beside, she places a ridiculous value upon 
her rank, and Aunt Ingolstein upholds her 
in the folly, because she shares it. The 
other day, at the reception at court, she 
told me that Sidonie ought to precede me, 
because my title was not equal to hers.” 

“ That was a little too strong, your High- 
ness,” said Wehlen, repressing a yawn; 
“but to return to our former subject —so 
you really do not wish a marriage to take 
place between your brother and cousin?” 

The princess drew her lace shawl around 
her shoulders for the third time, pulled a 
few leaves from the bushes, tore them to 
pieces in her hands, and at last muttered, 
with suppressed passion, “I would not 
allow it under any circumstances.” 

“Then perhaps I may be of use. Your 
Highness has doubtless noticed — for 
what escapes your penetration ? — that that 
steward, or whatever office he holds here, 
that Werner, has the presumption to 
raise his eyes to Countess Sidonie.” 

Katharina started back so violently, 
that her lace shawl again caught on the 
bushes, and Wehlen was obliged to re- 
lease it. What! Sidonie loves this Wer- 
ner?” she asked breathlessly. 

“I did not say that; I spoke only of 
the young man. But I rely upon the soft 





heart natural to women, who ¢an rarely 
censure the love they have excited, even 
if they do not share it. At any rate, this 
might easily be used as a lever to alarm 
the baron, if unfortunately it would not 
compromise Countess Sidonie. But I 
must have your Highness’s opinion of the 
matter.” 

The princess’s wandering eyes rested 
steadily on her companion, as she con- 
temptuously exclaimed: “ What an idea! 
If Sidonie is compromised, it will be en- 
tirely her own fault.” 

“Very well, your Highness; yet I 

must beg you to give me a special com- 
mission, and,” added Wehlen bowing, 
“to cover any possible failure with your 
authority.” 
. “I will say, undertake anything!” cried 
Katharina in the same tone, “ only unmask 
the hypocrite. Tell me, what are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“T will induce the haughty countess 
and this over-bold secretary to meet in 
some lonely place, and then bring specta- 
tors; I think that will do. But don’t for- 
get that I undertake this difficult task 
solely at your command; what other inter- 
est could I have in the affair?” 

“TI know you act only at my desire, and 
will be grateful.” The princess held out 
her white hand, which her companion rev- 
erently raised to his lips, and then turned 
hastily away, as several persons appeared 
in the distance. 

Wehlen looked after her, muttering con- 
temptuously, “ My puppets surpass each 
other in docility, everything favors me to- 
day. But what a fury that beautiful woman 
is! her eyes sparkled at the thought of re- 
venge like those of a tigress. Poor Sido- 
nie! I wish I could save you, but senti- 
mentality is out of place with me, so I will 
let it drop. 

“ Really, it would be Jaughable if I got 
this young Reinhardt a good parish in re- 
turn for his execrable sermon! But, spite 
of his profound knowledge of ‘the fathers 
of the Church, in every-day life he is a 
mere child, who can be guided by a thread, 
so he will do me good service at Alten- 
born. 

“ My part here will soon be played out, 
and then I must pitch my tent there, 
though I am compelled to take this little 
demon with me — unfortunately | could not 
help that. I shall probably make Alten- 
born my residence for some time —this 
woman is an inexhaustible mine. Poor 
ee Rept heartless the princess is, 
she did not even know where the girl had 
gone !—if I could have spared her I would 
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gladly have done so, but no one can strive 
against fate.” 4 

Wehlen seemed satisfied with this con- 
clusion of his train of thought, for he re- 
sumed his lonely walk, and joined the rest 
of the company. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


RELIGION. 


OF all the influences which have con- 
tributed throughout the world to the for- 
mation of national character, there is, 
assuredly, not one which has been more 
powerful than religion. Its effects have 
varied so widely with the particular faith 
which has happened to be at work, its inci- 
tations and its issues have been so differ- 
ent amongst different groups of believers, 
that the very divergences of the results 
produced by it suffice to prove, by their 
number and their contrasts, how vigorous 
and how all-embracing must be the cause 
that could provoke them. Wherever we 
look about the earth, wherever we seek in 
history, we find diversities of tempera- 
ments induced by diversities of religious 
opinions. Origin and offspring hold so 
distinctly together, that it is not possible 
to deny their relationship. Religion has 
been, everywhere, an active and visible 
procreator of the special characteristics of 
races: its handiwork stands glaringly be- 
fore us in the multiform and contradictory 
outgrowths of the creeds of the East; we 
observe the working of its fecundations 
amongst ourselves-in the variations of the 
fruits which grow on the branches of 
Christianity. Even if we limit the com- 
parison to Catholics and Protestants, we 
recognize at once that perceptibly differ- 
ent harvests of life are resulting, all around 
us, from the opposite guidances to which 
the members of the two Churches have 
been subjected. Catholicism, taken as a 
whole and excluding exceptions, is a relig- 
ion of brightness ; it is based, especially 
in its higher developments, upon a joyful 
and affectionate intimacy with divine 
things; it is a system which gladdens toil, 
which lightens pain, which suppresses 
doubts and responsibilities, which seeks 
to render its daily usage attractive, and to 
surround with charm the obligations which 
itimposes. In Protestantism, on the con- 
trary, particularly in some of its Continen- 
tal forms, there is often a certain volun- 
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around the practice of religion, an obtru- 
siveness of the uglier aspects of morals, a 
disposition to render duty unpleasant: it 
does little to adorn existence ; in many of 
its advanced phases, indeed, it sets pur- 
posely to work to blunt away imagination 
as a danger, and to dim out cheerfulness 
as a foe. 

With such markedly opposing causalities 
in operation, it is but natural that, even 
between close neighbors, the resultants 
should also be dissimilar; and though it 
would be an exaggeration to pretend that 
the effects are as varied in Europe as in 
Asia, and that each great Christian com- 
munion has developed —like the leading 
Oriental faiths —a special outline of char- 
acter which is proper to itself alone, there 
is no denying the general fact that the 
national idiosyncrasies of many countries 
of the Western world have been largely 
stimulated by religious leverage. The 
temperament of the French, for instance, 
is due most certainly, in part, to religious 
causes. Their peculiar emotional facul- 
ties cannot fail to have been ena by 
the working of their creed. hen we re- 
member that for centuries after their con- 
stitution as a people, their faith and their 
ractice of it remained not only unchanged, 
ut virtually unweakened — that the bright- 
ening influences of that faith operated al- 
most unchecked upon the entire nation — 
we are forced to own that so unceasing an 
action must have excited and have forti- 
fied certain peculiarities of their national 
temper, and that dispositions which were 
inherent in the Franco-Gallic blood must 
have been amplified and developed by the 
constant pressure of a congenial religion. 
No other general cause can have exer- 
cised more sway than this one on the con- 
stitution of the interior life of France. 
No cause is more worthy of examination 
in a study of that life, especially as we are 
not limited in our invesugation of it to the 
unchanging absolutism of a long-existing 
domination, but, on the contrary, are at 
once introduced to new springs of move- 
ment, and are brought face to face with 
the most eager actualities of our time. A 
survey of the question, however circum- 
scribed it be, obliges us to take account 
not only of the stored-up energies of old 
forces, but also of the recent intervention 
of new ones,—not only of the inherited 
derivations of the past, but also of the ten- 
tative operations of the present. Our pur- 
pose is to try to measure the movement of 
these various potentialities in the home 
life of France. With that object before 
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us, the simplest plan will probably be to 








- attempt to value the energies at work be- 
fore we seek to determine their effects. 
Let us try, then, first of: all, to estimate 
the general position of religious opinion in 
the country, and the actual form and force 
of its action. 

We encounter a difficulty at the outset. 
We have two distinct and conflicting agen- 
‘cies before us: the past, which acts on the 
national character as a whole ; the present, 
which presses on each individual separate- 
ly. The sequences of the past we can 
measure with tolerable precision, but the 
achievements of the present are more 
knotty to determine. The old doings of 
French faith are written, in full light, in 
the history of the land; but the burrow- 
— 9 of the new workers are under ground. 

e can see without an effort what relig- 
ion did formerly for France,—we can 

int to its magnificent action on the 

ormation and the unification of the char- 
acter of the race; but it is not so easy to 
detect with certainty what the competing 
forces of Ultramontanism and irreligion 
are effecting in her now. Consequently, 
in approaching this vast and delicate ques- 
tion of the action of religion on the con- 
temporary life of a great people, it is pru- 
dent to begin by proclaiming that there is 
a grave obstacle in our way, that no con- 
vincing evidence is obtainable, that per- 
sonal experiences are all that can be 
offered here, and that the results of per- 
sonal inquiries cannot be expected to be 
map as satisfactory testimony by 
others: they may, indeed, be contemptu- 
ously denied by those whose opinions or 
whose interests lie in another direction. 
Private investigations on such a subject 
are limited to the area which private means 
of action may be able to cover; and 
though, in the present case, they have 
been continued through years of intimate 
contact with all classes of French socie- 
ty, and though their results have been 
confirmed by the declarations of careful 
observers to whom they have been com- 
municated for purposes of verification, 
they produce, after all, nothing more than 
individual statements, which it is not pos- 
sible to advance authoritatively or to con- 
trol effectually. But still, though it is not 
pretended that they offer conclusive proof, 
it is not unreasonable to claim for them 
such value as long questioning can create, 
such force as patient scrutiny can bestow. 

There are, however, fortunately, certain 
essential points of the subject on which 
disaccord or discussion is not likely to 
arise, for they have already acquired the 
character of generally accepted truths. 
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No one, for instance, whatever be his 
standpoint, will deny that active faith is 
growing rarer and feebler in France, and 
that a gradual but continuous diminution 
of the religious sentiment is occurrin 
there. No one acquainted with the reali- 
ties of French life will doubt that the men of 
the working-classes, taken as a whole, have 
almost lost all religious convictions what- 
ever. Noone will seriously urge that what 
are called “ practising” Catholic men can 
be found in any appreciable number, out- 
side the educated strata. And even with- 
in that limited circle, after excluding 
nine-tenths of the population from the 
calculation, it would be exaggeration to 
pretend that any important number of men 
retain a publicly avowed faith that any seri- 
ous proportion really “ practise” religious 
forms. It is true that this situation is not 
limited to France —it is true that it ex- 
tends, with slight variations of shape and 
of degree, to all the countries of Europe ; 
but it is its existence in France which 
alone interests us here. 

It is also clear to most lookers-on, that 
nearly the whole of the clergy of France, 
and a small but impetuous portion of the 
laity, are animated by a strong Ultramon- 
tane spirit; that is to say—in order to 
define the sense in which the word Ultra- 
montane is habitually used-in France — 
with an intense desire to claim and to ob- 
tain for the Charch and for its ministers 
a recognized right of action and interfer- 
ence in political, social, and worldly mat- 
ters. The efforts which have been made 
of late years to bring the entire priesthood 
of France into one mould of thought have 
now borne such full fruit that almost all 
the younger and more energetic members 
of the clergy have joined the Ultramon- 
tane movement; while such of the bishops 
and older priests who formerly held out 
against it are giving way in appearance, if 
not in conviction, and no longer offer any 
opposition to it. 

So far all observers will probably agree 
in substance ; but at the next step in the 
description, difficulties may arise, for a 
thorough knowledge of the under-currents 
of French life is needed in order to enable 
foreign spectators to perceive that while 
the mass of the clergy, under the pressure 
of seminary teaching and of episcopal 
direction, has been growing towards Ultra- 
montanism, the mass of the educated laity, 
under the pressure of public opinion, has 
been growing away from it. It needs 
close watching to enable us to recognize 
that believing Frenchmen are becoming 
more and more moderate in everything 
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which lies outside strict faith: that while 
they resist the tendency to indifference or 
to active unbelief which fills the air around 
them, they are deeply pained and irritated 
by the aggressive attitude of the Ultra- 
montane minority at their side. Influenced, 
as they cannot fail to be, by the generall 
progressive tone of the society in whic 
they live, the greater part of the French 
Catholics regard religion, not as a state 
which provokes them to struggle for any 
political or special objects, but as a purely 
personal condition which they adopt and 
work out for their own satisfaction exclu. 
sively. Of course, there are many obvious 
exceptions; there are, manifestly, in 
France as elsewhere, enthusiasts who 
raft some outside purpose on to their 
aith. But, taking the Catholic gentlemen 
of France as a whole, it will certainly be 
recognized, by those who really know 
them, that their use of their religion does 
not generally stretch beyond the discharge 
of regular duties and the pursuit of their 
own moral amelioration. They hope that 
Ultramontanism is a passing accident, not 
a permanent principle of Catholicism ; and 
that there may be some day, at last, a final 
separation between faith and politics. 

This is the essential result of the per- 
sonal inquiries which were alluded to just 
now. It is a result which may easily be 
denied, for it cannot be proved; it is a 
result which lies outside our ordinary 
touch, which can only be attained by long 
and careful personal research ; but what- 
ever may be said against it — however 
much it may be called false —it does ex- 
press the truth of the situation to many 
earnest and honest watchers, who have 
sought patiently and anxiously for an in- 
sight into the true present condition of 
French opinion on the question. It shows 
a state of feeling which is very different 
from what is supposed by many foreigners 
to prevail in France; it stands out in abso- 
lute contradiction of the impression which 
exists in many minds, that Catholic France 
is, essentially, an ally of Ultramontanism. 
So far as it has been possible to ascertain 
the truth, for the purposes of this article, 
the truth lies directly the other way. 
There appears to be strong ground for con- 
fidently believing that, with the exception 
of the Legitimists, who support Ultramon- 
tanism because it fits in with their political 
ambitions, and of a small minority of ex- 
cited Catholics who do not permit theme 
selves to indulge a single idea which has 
not been previously ratified at Rome, the 
men who form the bulk of the Catholic 
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It must, however, be added at once, dis- 
tinctly, that with all this irritation as re- 
gards Ultramontane claims, no French 
Catholic who really is a Catholic would 
consent to abandon his faith, or to cease 
to be a dutiful son of the Church. 

Whatever be the present difficulty of 
the struggle to unite dogmatic fidelity with 
absolutely independent thought on every 
subject which is not “of faith,” nearly all 
moderate French Catholics are remaining 
Catholics. Some amongst them, it is true, 
are unable to withstand the pressure, and 
lose their faith altogether; but by far the 
greater part of them hold on steadfastly. 
Their obedience on matters of dogma is 
complete and unrejecting, but it is neither 
blind nor unreasoning; and furthermore, 
it is indisputably attended, in innumera- 
ble cases, by extreme sorrow that filial 
and dutiful affection should be subjected 
to the afflicting tests which Ultramontanism 
is now so ruthlessly applying to it. The 
old spirit of Gallicanism has left deep 
marks on France ; the new spirit of social 
and political inquiry is gaining immense 
force there, not only amongst the lower 
classes, but in the upper circles too; and 
neither of those spirits is of a nature to 
allow men who are animated by them to 
abdicate free thought. On the contrary, 
the yearnings of the mass of Catholic 
Frenchmen are towards progress, not 
towards restriction — towards freedom of 
popular action, not towards the enforce- 
ment of clerical preponderance — towards. 
the ennobling and enlarging of the human 
objects of life, not towards the concentra- 
tion of those objects in the unquestioning 
acceptance of a politico-theological pre- 
tension. 

Such is, according to carefully collected 
and wide-spreading evidence, the condi- 
tion of a large majority of the Catholic 
men of France. It is not possible to de- 
ter nine, even approximately, the propor- 
tion of that majority, for no figures and no 
facts can be quoted with respect to it; 
but it does not appear to be unreasonable 
to guess, from the testimony accumulated, 
that they may perhaps constitute three- 
fourths of the whole. Their state is one 
of passive duty and of sorrowful obedi- . 
ence, coupled with an instinctive resolve 
to give up nothing of the love of social 
and political liberty, which has become 
the distinguishing mark of our time. Andé 
such being the situation of those men, is 
it not just to call them “ moderate,” and 
to drawa sharp line between them and 
the Ultramontane minority, which pre- 
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tends that it alone represents the Catholic 
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sentiment in its dealings with the outside 
world? It is essential to preface what is 
to be said here by asserting the existence 
of this great mass of honest Catholics ; 
for though it has no voice in the matter 
of Ultramontanism — though it remains 
respectfully and mournfully silent — there 
is still a weight in numbers, which may 
perhaps some day exert its influence in 
this case as in others. 

Of course, the Ultramontanes will not 
admit that three-fourths of the small total 
of practising Catholic Frenchmen have 
opinions of their own on every point on 
which they are not strictly tied down by 
dogma; but how are they to prove that 
the statement is false? No statistics 
exist of the state of consciences; private 
information and personal inquiry are open 
to one side as well as to the other: indi- 
vidual assertion is all that can be put for- 
ward; but, assertion for assertion, is it 
not altogether reasonable and in accord- 
ance with the great teachings and the 
general experience of our time, that the 
mass of Catholics should, like all other 
people, think for themselves on every 
ue on which their conscience is free? 
Vould it not be a manifest improbability, 
as well as an act of injustice to a class, to 
suppose that a system like Ultramonta- 
nism, which is purely political in its main 
characteristics, and which is in violent 
opposition to all the enlarging tendencies 
of the epoch, can be supported by more 
than a minority? The mass of Catholics 
most certainly do not support it. They 
do want to save their souls by doing their 
duty silently and quietly; they do want 
to preserve for Rome the direction of 
their faith and the spiritual control of the 
great body to which they belong; but 
they do xo¢ want to diminish, in any shape 
or degree, the political power, the political 
right, or the political freedom, of govern- 
ments or of peoples. And this, whatever 
Ultramontanes may say to the contrary, 
appears to be the point of view of millions 
of earnest though suffering Catholics, not 
only in France, but throughout the entire 
Continent. 

Of course, these Catholics claim for the 
Church the right of protesting, not only 
against irreligion, but also, subsidiarily, 
against such political principles as are 
direct products of irreligion. Without 
such a riglit, the direction of souls by the 
Church would be amere illusion. But} 
they limit that claim to theory, and recog- 
nize that its practice is surrounded, for 
the moment, by so many difficulties, that 
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turn away from these difficulties in silence, 
and leave them to the future, in the hope 
that a different manner of dealing with 
them may arise hereafter at the Vatican, 
and that what is now declared to be im- 
possible may be found possible in comin 
time. The necessity of discovering oad 
applying some practical working under- 
standing between the Catholic Church 
and modern society appears to them to 
be so absolute and so indisputable, that, if 
they could do anything whatever in the 
matter, it is certain that their whole efforts 
and influence would be employed to ob- 
tain an immediate modification of the Ul- 
tramontane views, to which they are 
respectfully but most steadily opposed. 

Unfortunately they can do nothing; 
their position condemns them to immobil- 
ity; they remain in silence; they have no 
organization, no organs, and no chiefs; 
they carry their non-intervention to such 
a point, that they encourage the Ultramon- 
tanes to assert that they do not exist. 
And yet, as we have already said and 
repeated, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that it is they who constitute the 
true Catholic body of France. Some 
day this fact will be at last recognized ; 
some day it will be seen that Ultramon- 
tanes, who are as noisy as Radicals, have 
not numbers behind them, and that the 
mass of Catholics stand steadily. against 
them. 

And to supply one more argument in 
support of this view, is it not fair to as- 
sert that the position described here is 
precisely that which would most naturally 
and most logically result from the long 
struggle which France has carried on 
against Ultramontanism? Is it not in the 
order of things that the French should be, 
of all the Catholic nations of Europe, the 
least inclined to favor Ultramontane the- 
ories? They know that no government 
has fought so vigorously as their own 
against those theories, and that their his- 
tory, for the last two hundred years, is 
full of combats againstthem. They know 
perfectly that, centuries ago, Ultramone- 
tanism was for atime a triumphant reality ; 
that it once represented to France and to 
Europe not only the idea, but also the 
realization of a general public good —as 
public good was then comprehended ; 
they know that it was then regarded asa 
legitimate expression of power and right. 
They know also that it gradually lost its 
position in the opinion of the world; that 
it became gradually separated more and 
more from the idea of public good; and 
that France had, in many ways, the largest 
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share in destroying Shop Aaprcraly by the 
personal resistance of Louis XIV., and by 
the action of the Revolution and the em- 
ire. They know that in the time of 
ius VII. it was suppressed so weyrr md 
that Cardinal Gonsalvi was able to declare 
with truth that the Church “ occupied itself 
exclusively with the salvation of souls and 
the spiritual good of nations.” They 
know, too, that French events revived the 
Ultramontane theory, that it was partially 
resumed on the return of the Bourbons, 
and that the fears provoked by the Revo- 
lution of 1848 led to the attempt to once 
more apply it vigorously. But what they 
know best of all is, that this new effort 
has been made under conditions totall 
different from those in which the Church 
had found itself at any previous moment 
of its history; that the events of the last 
eighty years have changed the entire 
nature of the relations between Continen- 
tal governments and their peoples, as well 
as between the Church and governments ; 
that people now legislate for themselves, 
that they oblige their governments to adopt 
their views, and that governments have 
become powerless to enforce their will 


‘against the people; that the Church is 


consequently no longer face to face with 
governments which have the power of 
dealing with it as they alone think fit, but 
with governments controlled by legisla- 
tures, which legislatures are, in their turn, 
controlled by public opinion. Knowing 
all this, the French can see that the strug- 
gle of to-day is no longer, as it was in 
ormer days, a fight between the Ultra- 
montane idea and a monarch or a minis- 
ter; that it is now between that idea and 
nations as a whole — between it and the 
entire opinions, tendencies, and will of our 
epoch ; that the circumstances of to-day 
are therefore new in history, and that they 
are rendered still more new by the rine 4 
taneous outburst of liberty and education ; 
that Ultramontanism, which hitherto has 
had to treat with absolute sovereigns and 
ignorant populations, now finds itself at 
last face to face with powerless sovereigns 
and intelligent populations ; that it can no 
longer appeal to single men, to personal 
ambitions, or to individual fears, but that 
it has to-day to come to terms with socie- 
ties as a whole, with societies in all the 
emotion of newly-acquired rights, agitated 
by throbbing opinions and by ardent 


claims. They see all this; and yet it is 
with this spectacle before their eyes, — it 
is in this new state of public life —in the 
midst of this effervescence, after the 
whole conditions of existence have been 
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changed, — that Ultramontanism is thrust 
again before them, and that they are asked 
to once more accept an obsolete political 
system, which was only rendered possible 
centuries ago because thei were no books, 
no newspapers, no liberty, and no opinion. 

Surely it is reasonable to urge that the 
entire probabilities of the position are 
against the acceptance of such a system. 
Surely those probabilities may be referred 
to in confirmation of the opinions which 
have been expressed here. Surely they 
are of a nature to support the assertion 
that, whatever small minorities may say to 
the contrary, the Catholics of France are 
not, and are not likely to become at any 
future time, allies of Ultramontanism. Not 
one-hundredth of the nation, taken as a 
whole, is now in favor of it. 

And yet Ultramontanism is, at this mo- 
ment, one of the greatest and the most 
immediate of the perils of France —as 
great and more immediate than the much- 
talked-of Radicalism. Its supporters, 
though so few in number, though re- 
garded with keen suspicion by nearly all 
their fellow-countrymen, and with bitter 
hatred by a good many amongst them, 
are rich, high-placed, energetic, and as- 
tute; they possess the advantages of 
position, wealth, birth, and intelligence. 
But they are using these powers to dis- 
turb the interior peace of the country, 
and, what is just now infinitely graver, its 
international position too. They do not 
represent a force, but they incontestably 
constitute a danger. They are powerless 
to lead France to any effective action, but 
they divide her against herself and place 
her before her neighbors as a menace. 
The movement which they have under- 
taken will end in nothing, for the mass of 
the French people is nome and reso- 
lutely opposed to it; but, so long as it 
continues, it will create difficulties between 
France and other countries, it will embit- 
ter the political struggle at home, and it 
will be a cause of pain and trial to the 
immense majority of French believers. 

It is the main stumbling-block in the 
road of the moderate Catholics of France, 
for direct attacks against their faith affect 
them but little: they suffer from the 
exaggerations of their own party, not from 
the onslaughts of avowed enemies. Re- 
ligion and irreligion are two conditions 
which stand apart in France; they both 
are active states, but yet they manage to 
avoid any struggle with each other in daily 
life. The members of the two bands move 
side by side in constant contact; but, in 
ordinary times, they keep their opinions 
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to themselves and have no personal quar- 
rels, The indifferent form a third class 
around and amongst them, but not one of 
the three seriously attempts to act upon 
the others. The fight between them is 
public and political, it has no existence in 
private. Each man follows his own road 
with that perfect independence of his 
neighbor, that absolute treedom of indi- 
vidual action, which cast so much simplic- 
ity and so bright an atmosphere of social 
liberty over the life of the French. For 
this reason the bearings and the functions 
of irreligion in France might almost be 
left outside the present subject. But, 
though it is producing no perceptible effect 
on the ways and thoughts of the fraction 
of the nation which still holds to and 
practises a creed, another and a larger 
i? is, on the contrary, keenly animated 

y it. On that portion the effect of its 
working is manifest and vigorous, for the 
situation of the country has had the effect 
of attributing such exceptional importance 
to the collective public action of French 
irreligion, that it incontestably exhibits to 
us the most acute and the most energetic 
of the contemporary phases of the combat 
between belief and unbelief. The forms 
of French incredulity are substantially the 
same as those which offer themselves else- 
where ; but its results are special, for they 
aimost invariably lead the unbeliever, 
whatever be the causes of his unbelief, to 
become a political partisan and to join the 
attack against “clericalism.” Indeed it is 
but natural that, in the face of such a 
political provocation as Ultramontanism 
presents, the other side also should give 
to their resistance a political form. We 
see the consequence in the curious fact 
that irreligion in France is becoming more 
and more a bond of organized political 
union, and less and less an individual con- 
dition affecting a particular person, or the 
society in which particular persons live. 
Irreligion leads Frenchmen to vote at an 
election for one candidate rather than for 
another, but it has extremely little influ- 
ence on the separate or the social position 
of the man. It cannot, therefore, be too 
often repeated, that in France, unbelief, 
though a purely personal state, constitutes 
a purely political force, and that it pos- 
sesses scarcely any social characteris- 
tics or influences. Its action on society is 
pee null. Unbelievers are as well- 

ehaved as believers ; they are good fathers, 
honest men, and obedient citizens; they 
are not disturbers of the peace in any shape 
whatever. Whenithas been said of them 
that they do not go to mass, and that they 





oppose the claims of the Church to inter- 
fere in politics, nothing more can be laid 
at their door as regards their external 
performances. French infidelity is to-day, 
in its personal aspects, a calm condition 
which shocks nobody; but politically it is 
growing into a force. 

Thus far every word that has been em- 
ployed has been applied to men —to men 
alone. Now let us turn to women. 
Through them we shall get on at last to 
the home-life side of the question. 

The women of the Christian races are 
intuitively believers; negations offend 
their instincts ; the nature of their educa- 
tion frequently suppresses in them the 
critical faculty ; scarcely any of them have 
either the courage or the need to think out 
a faith for themselves; whatever be their 
land, their color, or their tongue, nearly all 
of them hold fast to the idea that religion 
is a necessity for women. It is so in 
France,:as elsewhere ; and for this reason 
we find the nation divided, religiously, into 
two great classes, men and women, almost 
as distinct in faith as they are in sex. 
Here it is that we find, conspicuously, the 
issues of the two great conflicting forces 
which were indicated at the commence- 
ment of this article—the power of the 
present and the power of the past: the 
men, as a mass, are under the dominion of 
the present, with its doubts; the women, 
as a mass, are still under the grasp of the 
past, with its faith. 

The women of France, taken as a group, 
are gentle undoubters, rather than ardent 
believers. There are amongst them, par- 
ticularly in the higher classes, superb ex- 
amples of passionate and ecstatic enthu- 
siasm. There are amongst them all the 
varieties and all the degrees and shades 
of devotion; but the mass of them are 
calmly and moderately pious people, nei- 
ther curious nor learned, performing each 
of their spiritual obligations with tem- 
perate regularity, as a function which 
nothing could induce them to neglect, 
partly because it involves a recognized 
and accepted responsibility, very much 
because it supplies them with a pleas- 
ure and with the gratifying sentiment of 
liabilities discharged. Their religion is at 
once an occupation, an allegiance, and a 
gladness. It supplies to them a solace, 
a duty, and a joy. It does not, usually, 
exalt their intellectual faculties, but it both 
stimulates and contents their fealty, their 
conscience, and their heart. As Catholi- 
cism is, essentially and fundamentally, a 
creed of love; as no Christians love God 
— in the sweet, soft, familiar sense of love 
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—as Catholics do; so also are French- 
women indisputably the tenderest of 
Catholics. A thoroughly religious French- 
woman supplies the most striking example 
of Catholic affection that the earth can 
show. Her inborn impressibility, her 
peculiar naturalness and simplicity of mo- 
tives, her unchecked, outpouring emotion- 
ality, her constant longing for satisfaction 
of the sympathies, her vague but unceas- 
ing yearning for sensations, her very dis- 
position to play a ré/e and to act a part, 
most of her qualities and even some of 
her faults —all these find contentment in 
religion. But the contentment is in most 
cases instinctive. It is perceptive, not 
objective —felt, not reasoned. French- 
women handle their religion with intimacy, 
with fondness, with caresses; they treat 
it as a faithful friend whom they can thor- 
oughly trust, with whom they can talk over 
their sorrows and their delights, and who 
is too nobly unselfish, too grandly sincere, 
to be offended by occasional negligences 
or momentary forgettings. 

Of course, there are numbers of varie- 
ties; of course, there are quantities of 
women in France who have no faith at all; 
of course, there are crowds of others who 
are pleasantly careless about the entire 
subject. There are also thousands who 
attain exalted sanctity, and who wait for 
death in enraptured enthusiasm. But the 
majority are such as have been just de- 
scribed, — tender, loving, honest women, 
clinging tightly to religion as a cherished 
companion, clinging to it for its own sake, 
and also for the sweet excitement with 
which it provides them. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that, notwith- 
standing the universality and the accessi- 
bility of its succors, religion is neverthe- 
less, in France as elsewhere, somewhat of 
a class luxury; and that its intenser and 
more prolific growths are, for the greater 
part, a monopoly of the higher ranks of 
Frenchwomen. There are exceptions, of 
course, at both ends of the scale; but, 
speaking generally, the poor scarcely ever 
get beyond the elementary emotions of 
religion. Very few of them are prepared 
by teaching or are fitted by position to 
attain its more fervid and more passionate 
developments ; and though the object and 
the interest with which they pursue it may 
be substantially identical with those of the 
more ardent women above them, they have 
neither the leisure, the training, nor the 
imagination which are essential for distil- 
ling out its full perfumes. Women who 
have to earn their own bread find it diffi- 


tions which are induced by the practice of 
the culminating forms of Catholic piety. 
Labor stifles unction. The result is, that 
though the wives and daughters of the 
working-men of France have infinitely 
more faith than their husbands and their 
fathers, still the usual fashioning of their 
practice remains incomparably less finished 
than that of women of the better-educated 
and richer classes. It might, indeed, be 
almost asserted, that the active sentiment 
of feminine religion, and the eagerness of 
its dilating aspirations, gain strength in 
France in a ratio corresponding to the 
rise of social position. There are, it must 
be repeated, most numerous exceptions in 
every grade; but it may be said with 
safety that, as a rule, the dry bread of re- 
ligion is all that the mass of women of the 
lower strata can manage to consume — 
and that its more delicate aromas, its sub- 
tler tastes, its more exciting savors, its 
more intoxicating fragrances, are the al- 
most exclusive privilege of the idle. And 
yet the women of France, taken as a whole, 
are a very Christian race. 

The general state of religion through- 
out the land may be roughly summed up 
as follows. On the side of the men, the 
lower and lower-middle sections live in a 
general unbelief which presents all the 
conceivable shades of irreligiousness, from 
mere thoughtlessness to bitter, active, 
militant hatred of religion, as a detested 
enemy. In the middle and upper divis- 
ions of society faith is, relatively, fre- 
quent; it is not general, but its acceptors 
constitute a recognizable minority. There 
is a good deal of scientific or philosophic 
atheism, and a still larger proportian of 
indifference ; but the professing Catholics 
count for something in the country, the 
mass of them being nineteenth-century 
Christians, with a small portion of ardent 
Ultramontanes thrown in around them. 
With the women, on the contrary, religion 
may be said to be really, not relatively, 
general. In their case it is the minorit 
which is, unconcerned, which raises difficul- 
ties and puts questions. Amongst the 
poor, in town and country, there is natu- 
rally plenty of callousness; but there is 
also a vast deal of simple, patient, unre- 
flecting, trustful faith, rising rarely to 
strong emotion, but remaining absolutely 
untouched by doubt, because it has noth- 
ing todowith reason. Inthe upper strata, 
on the contrary, doubt is found, for there 
the intellectual forces come into play. 
Still, the educated Frenchwoman im 
almost always an irresistible need of a 





cult to indulge in the elevating stimula- 


creed which guides, of a doctrine which 
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lights up, of a sentiment which warms, 
arouses, and cements together her affec- 
tions, her aspirations, her imaginations, 
and her convictions. She finds all this 
in the practice of Catholicism; and she 
throws herself into it with the eagerness of 
a fond woman, of an excited artist, and of 
a hoping soul. 

And now, after this attempt to roughly 
sketch the present situation of the relig- 
ious sentiment in France, let us try to go 
further, and to measure the working and 
the influence of that sentiment on the life 
of the people. 

The first symptoms which offer them- 
selves to the observer would seem to indi- 
cate, if taken alone, that religion is 
exercising very little appreciable action on 
that life. It appears, to the casual behold- 
er, to lie outside the march of the visible 
occupations and the ordinary thoughts of 
the nation; to occupy a place by itself, 
away from everyday concerns ; to dircct its 
workings, its teachings, and: its efforts to 
other objects than the guidance and the 
amelioration of existence in common. 
The signs of its operation are essentially 
personal and private; they have scarcely 
any public aspects; they must be looked 
for behind and apart from the active move- 
ments of society; they are hidden out of 
sight in hearts. The religion of the 
French — of those amongst them, that is, 
who have any at all — is, like family affec- 
tion, a sentiment which is usually kept to 
themselves by those who feel it; it is an 
unaffected, simple, natural expression. Its 
marked tendency is to be modest and 
quiet: it does not thrust itself forward in 
the market-places ; it does not cry out in 
the streets; it does not advertise its exist- 
ence in newspapers. 

But the absence of demonstrative obtru- 
sive godliness is compensated for most 
efficiently and advantageously by silent 
forms of devotion, by frequent visits to 
church, by constant, reverential inter- 
course with the love-arousing mysteries of 
Catholicism. Close examination proves 
that a good many of these light-hearted 
people, whose religion is rarely easy to be 

erceived by Englishmen (partly because 
it is generally kept out of sight, partly be- 
cause its shapes and fashions are so un- 
like those to which they are accustomed at 
home that they have difficulty in recogniz- 
ing them), are, in reality, occupied by a 
singularly elevating type of devotion. And 
_ nobody says one word about it. Re- 
igious practices, even when passionate and 


absorbing, even when perpetual and pro- 
found, are regarded in France as the pri- 





vate affair of each one, and not as the 
business of the community at large. 

The French, as a rule, do not, like some 
of their neighbors, regard their religion as 
a _— which they wish other people to 
see them perform. On the contrary, it 
stands distinctly before them as a respon- 
sibility which is strictly proper to each 
believer separately. It is not, in their 
eyes, an obligation to be discharged in 
public as a satisfaction of vanity; they 
view it as a sweet private comforter, as a 
secret gladness which they cherish for 
themselves alone, which they fondle in 
delightful solitude in their hearts. Each 
one of them treats it as a personal 
feast, and handles it as a self-belonging 
delight. Even when rough winds begin to 
blow — even when, in trial or in pain, they 
turn to it as a beacon or a compass, and 
seek to use it as a breakwater, a refuge, or 
an anchor, — even then it retains, in the 
majority of cases, its character of an indi- 
vidual resource — even then it preserves 
its marked idiosyncrasies of tender inti- 
macy, of the affectionate sentiment of 
specific possession. At no time does it 
fall into the position of a mere general 
right or of a social propriety. 

It is for these reasons that it is so diffi- 
cult to discover demonstrations of the 
influence of religion as a patent national 
fact in France. Ultramontanism, of 
course, shows glaringly before us, with its 
purely political objects; official religion is 
there too, with its budget, its hierarchy, its 
schools, its convents, and its institutions : 
but of the comprehensive public action of 
religion as a sentiment —of the working 
of religion properly so called—of the 
religion which moralizes, cheers, and 
brightens — we can detect scarcely any 
out-of-door signs. Just as irreligion mani- 
fests its effective national action in a 
public and political shape, so, in contradis- 
tinction, does religion produce its fruits in 
a purely private and individual form. 

But if religion has so little footing in 
France as a visible external force, it con- 
stitutes, on the other hand, an indoor 
power of distinctly tangible effect. The 
very individuality and atfectionateness of 
action which deprive it, in so great a de- 
gree, of the faculty of collective pressure 
on the people at large, bestow upon it an 
ample and a real ascendancy in homes. 
At firesides it takes a foremost place 
amongst the sovereignties which rule the 
life of France. Here, at last, we find it 
manifestly at work ; here, at all events, we 
can seize hold of it, and can try to see what 
it is doing for this generation. 
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The attempt is not very difficult. Pro- 
vided we limit ourselves to the general 
outlines of the picture, omit all exceptions 
(save one), and resist the temptation to 
take individual cases as average examples, 
the main facts of this part of the situation 
are relatively easy to ascertain. No one 
can fail to recognize, for instance, after a 
little inquiry, that, in the vast majorit 
of cases, without distinction of rank, all 
children are submitted to the action of 
religion. The feelings of parents, what- 
ever those feelings may be, scarcely ever 
prevent children from receiving some sort 
of religious teaching. Of the upper 
classes it is surely needless to say any- 
thing; a well-born child would be ostra- 
cized amongst its playfellows, and even be 
disgraced for life, if its parents failed to 
send it to the catechism-classes at which 
the young are prepared for their first com- 
munion by special instruction extending 
over two or three years. In the country 
districts the same rule applies, with nearly 
the same rigor: a boy or girl who fails to 
make a first communion is pointed at and 
pitied. And even amongst the combat- 
antly unbelieving workmen of the towns, 
—even amongst those very Radicals who 
are accused, by some of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, of an inclination to burn the 
churches and to shoot the priests — we 
find that an analogous feeling exists in 
curious abundance. There are, of course, 
exceptions ; but, considering the hostility 
to religion which is so widely prevalent 
amongst the men of the lower classes, 
these exceptions are, proportionately, few 
in number. It is calculated by the clergy 
that, on an average, about nineteen twen- 
tieths of the children in the country, and 
about five-sixths of those in the towns, are 
sent in, at twelve years old, for their first 
communion. If this estimate be correct, 
it would follow that, out of a male popula- 
tion of which a considerable majority 
admits no religious opinions whatever, and 
of which a notable portion is apparently 
animated by bitter animosity against the 
Church, only a small portion carries its 
opinions to the point of preventing its 
children from coming into contact with 
spiritual instruction. 

The fact is strange. It shows that 
many fathers in the working-classes adopt 
for their children a line of action different 
from that which they personally pursue, 
and that very few of them, comparatively, 
accept the oar of allowing their 
children to grow up without some instruc- 
tion in, and some practice of, that religion 
which, in their own case, they profess to de- 
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spise and to attack. Does it not scem fair 
to attribute this contradictory attitude toa 
latent action of religion in themselves? 
Does it not look as if they, like most other 
French fathers, are unable to resist its in- 
fluence when brought to bear upon them 
in a true home form? Out of doors, in 
their own individual proceedings, they 
scoff at it, insult it, menace it; but when 
it comes before them as an accessory of 
the education of their children, when it 
presents itself to their eyes as a family 
observance, when it holds out its hand to 
their own boy and girl, then they find 
something in their hearts which prevents 
themselves from shutting the door in its 
face. In spite of their loudly declared 
mistrust and disdain, they allow their 
children to answer its call. 

Surely there is something here which 
merits to be considered. If men who pro- 
claim that they hate religion, and who act 
in many ways as if they really did hate it, 
can be led to suspend their hate, and to 
accept contact with the hated object 
directly it makes a sign of friendship to 
their offspring, it-becomes difficult to ad- 
mit that their hate can be as deep and posi- 
tive as they pretend. We cannot help 
asking ourselves, in the face of such a 
situation, whether a hate which can be 
laid aside for a moment in deference to 
one touching consideration, could not be 
further stayed by the application of other 
similarly — motives — whether the 
temporary could not be rendered lasting? 
The answer raises issues which cannot be 
dealt with here; they are too vast. All 
that can be done, in the space at present 
disposable, is to point to the fact which 
lies here before us; to the thought sug- 
gested by it that the mass of the F rench 
people cannot be, after all, entirely unsus- 
ceptible of religious emotion ; to the con- 
sequent probability that it may still be 
reached through certain channels of at- 
tack; and to the seeming certainty that, if 
all the rest be true, the road to follow lies 
through the heart. It cannot be seriously 
pretended that, with a religion which is 
essentially a tenderness, and with a nation 
of which all the members are, theoretically, 
equal in their natural capacities of tender- 
ness, the faculty of feeling that religion 
ought to be, as it now virtually is amongst 
the men of France, an affair of class. Of 
course we know that it is developed in the 
higher strata by the combined influences 
of comfort, of softening education, of 
social habit, and of exercised perceptions. 
We also know that it is suffocated below 
by ignorance, by suffering, and by political 
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teaching. But with the evidence we have 
here that it can be partially re-aroused by 
an appeal to the sentiment of paternity, 
it seems reasonable to imagine that a good 
deal more might be effected if the indica- 
tion thus supplied were utilized with tact. 
If the priest is ever to acquire amongst 
the laboring men of France the position 
and the power of a trusted friend, of an 
inspirer of elevating thoughts, of a real 
moralizer, he must Begin by changing his 
own attitude, by ceasing to act as an UI- 
tramontane agent, by doing everything for 
religion as a system of love, and nothing 
for it as a system of politics. 

This is all that can be said upon the 
subject here. And yet one word more 
may usefully be added — we can scircely 
go on accusing of really dangerous Radi- 
calism a set of men who send their chil- 
dren to their first communion. 

Nearly all the boys and girls of France 
experience, then, in the middle of their 
childhood, the deep emotion which a first 
communion awakes even in the most care- 
less heart. The effect wears off with 
time; the religious impress which it pro- 
vokes rarely retains its first intensity 
against the hardening contacts of outside 
life; in many cases—in most cases, in- 
deed — it disappears altogether: but in its 
home influence, in its character as a family 
event, in its special operation as creating 
a new bond between old and young, it pre- 
serves unweakened its position in French 
existence. The portrait of the daughter 
in her long white veil and frock, of the 
son in his white trousers and drassard, 
hangs in the cottage and the chateau; and 
with sweet remembrances, with undefina- 
ble impressions of purity, with unwontedly 
lofty thoughts of love, the mother gazes at 
it and feels unfadingly that the day of 
which that portrait is a record has left an 
ineffaceable mark in ‘her heart. How, 
indeed, could she forget it? for it repre- 
sents to her the moment at which her child 
achieved its first acceptance of responsi- 
bility, ‘its first public discharge of compre- 
hended and acknowledged moral action. 

It may be said with tolerable exactness 
that these deep-working thinkings are com- 
mon, in varying degrees, to nearly all 
French mothers, without distinction of 
rank, and that consequently the great ma- 
jority of the women pass successively 
through them. And yet, in spite of the 
vigor and the alluringness of the sensa- 
tions which they so generally arouse, it 
can scarcely be alleged that they help, 
as a rule, to render the women who are 
subjected to them more permanently, 





more solidly religious, in the practi- 
cally foe | sense of the word. Like 
most of the other elements of spiritual 
ardor in France, they seem to produce 
effects in the sentiments rather than in the 
conduct. They undoubtedly make the 
mother even more passionately fond than 
she was before ; they evidently provide her 
with glowing emotions: and with delicious 
memories; they incontestably establish a 
fresh tie between her child and herself: 
but it would be difficult to pretend that 
they habitually convert her into a better 
woman. And this brings us to the moral 
of the subject, for it leads us, naturally, 
to inquire whether these women cantly 
gain in character, in duty, and in attitude 
towards others, by the charming affection- 
ateness of their religionism. 

Such a question can only be answered 
by international comparisons; and com- 
parisons of thit sort are not always easy 
to effect impartially. Let us remember, 
however, that many competent travellers 
appear to arrive at the conviction that, 
much as the shapes and natures of femi- 
nine merits and defects may vary about 
the world, the totals presented by their re- 
spective additions in each Christian land 
come out everywhere in remarkable equal- 
ity with each other. And let us recognize 
that there is in this convictiona priméd 
facie argument against the probability of 
the possession of any appreciable superi- 
ocrity of moral and religious worth by the 
women of any particular race whatever. 
This being so, the Frenchwoman can 
scarcely be offended if she is counted to 
be as good as, but no better than, every- 
body else, and to be no more capable than 
her neighbors of extracting particular vir- 
tue from the religion which she practises. 
She evidently gets more pleasure out of it 
than others do; for, as she feels immense- 
ly, she frequently attains, as a natural re- 
sult of her peculiar aptitude for emotions, 
a variety of spiritual joys which do not 
seem to be generally accorded to women 
of other creeds, or even to Catholic women 
of other lands. But it cannot be pretend- 
ed that she climbs higher than those 
others; that she is either gentler, truer, 
more self-sacrificing and more trustable 
than they. She furnishes one proof more 
that the capacity of feeling religion with 
ardor does not necessarily bestow upon us 
any exceptional power of curing our per- 
sonal faults. Religion does help her un- 
deniably to become a most admirable 
mother; it fortifies and increases her in- 
nate disposition towards works of charity ; 
but there is very little satisfactory evideace 
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to show that it assists her more than other 
women in the ordinary functions and rela- 
tions of life — that it aids her to become 
a better daughter, wife, or friend. Relig- 
jon_succors her interiorly, not exteriorly ; 
it soothes, it satisfies, it encourages, or it 
excites her. But it seldom seems to par- 
ticularly enlarge her capacity for self- 
reform. 

It ties her to her home, though. It serves 
extraordinarily there, for there its glow- 
ings can be effectively translated without 
exertion into meritoriously profitable acts. 
No virtuous effort is needed to enable a 
woman to love her parents, her husband, 
and her children as a duty, provided she 
already loves them as a joy ; the conscious- 
ness of having amalgamated joy and duty 
doubles indeed the value of each. 

In this fashion it is that religion 
strengthens and develops the home ties of 
France. Not only does it fortify and en- 
courage, not only does it sanctify and hal- 
low, but, furthermore, it decorates duties, 
adorns labors, and throws pleasure over 
pains. It does not show itself in chilly 
ceremonies in French houses; there are 
no conventional formalities about it; there 
are no cold household prayers (excepting 
in infinitely rare cases), no gloomy Bible- 
readings, no dismal psalm-singings, no 
affectations of austere piety before the 
servants, no sanctimoniousness, no cant. 
But great quantities of women (and some 
men) go each day to mass— often in the 
earliest morning — and tens of thousands 
of them never pass before the always 
open churches without going into them for 
two minutes to say a whispered prayer, 
and to reap the privilege of entering the 

_immediate presence of God; and all of 
them habituate their children to the same 
soft, touching customs, and to the exalting 
sensations which these customs arouse. 
And all this is done so naturally and so 
simply, so cordially and so heartily, that 
there is no oppression and no ennui about 
it: with these women religion is neither a 
show nor a mask. Neither is it so with 
such of the men as “practise;” for the 
reason, that as it is easy and usual for a 
man to have no religion at all, no purpose 
can be served, and no advantage gained 
by merely pretending to have it. 

It is, then, in its power of gilding indoor 
obligations, of creating new forms of link- 
ings in families, of illuminating and in- 
Spiriting the fireside, that religion pro- 
duces its realest, sweetest, and most evi- 
dent effects in French homes. It is 
essentially, in this as in its other social 
aspects, a brightener rather than an im- 
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prover, a cheering friend rather than a 
teaching master, an allurement rather than 
a behest. 

But there is one exception — the one ex- 
ception which was reserved when we began 
just now to talk of the action of religion 
on home life. There is one actual form 
of French religious sentiment in which 
bitterness, violence, and uncharitable hate 
replace the delighting exaltations of mere 
simple, joyous piety, in which human pas- 
sions drive out spiritual enthusiasms, in 
which politics suppress Christian generos- 
ity. That form is Ultramontanism. 

Just as it has been easy to describe, in 
large, round lines, the main external char- 
acters of the tender loving faith of the 
ordinary woman of France, so is it diffi- 
cult, if not indeed impossible, to select 
words which would accurately mpi a 
sense of the fierce contempts, the wrathful 
enmities, the unpardonable abhorrences, 
which animate a large proportion of those 
other women who, by birth, by position, 
or by social affectation, belong, or pretend 
to belong, to the Ultramontane group. 
The men of this set are violent enough in 
their bitter hostility to all who do not think 
like them; but the women are immeas- 
urably more excited and destructive. 
Families are at this moment being broken 
up, ancient friendships are being crushed 
out, new hates are supplanting old affec- 
tions, — all this because a certain number 
of French gentlemen and ladies have 
adopted a particular form of politico-relig- 
ious opinion, and will permit nobody who 
has the honor of approaching them to ex- 
press in their presence, or even to silently 
entertain, any sentiments which differ 
from their own. It must, however, be 
added at once, that the particular ferocity 
of tone and attitude which is at this mo- 
ment so painfully prominent in Ultramon- 
tane drawing-rooms, is, in great part at 
least, a product of the special agitation 
which has been at work since the 16th 
May. It is an exceptional, not a normal 
state. The Ultramontanes form always a 
band apart; they are always unquiet, 
irritable, and impetuous ; but they are not, 
habitually, so strangely raging as they are 
justnow. Under the best of circumstances 
the ladies of the party do not generally pres- 
ent to the spectator the pleasant pictures of 
religious manner which many other women 
offer; but it is just to them to recognize 
that their actual exasperation is altogether 
unprecedented, and that, for that reason, 
it may perhaps be only temporary. 

Here must end this slender sketch ; but 
it is scarcely possible to quit the subject 
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without a glance at one other of its ele- 
ments, without a brief allusion to the influ- 
ence of the clergy; for it has been indig- 
nantly asserted by Michelet, and by other 
writers of his school,—it is now again 
asserted, with equal indignation, by writers 
in the Radical press,— that the priest is 
constantly exercising a disastrous predom- 
inance on families, and that the home life 
of France is poisoned by the insidious but 
irresistible power of “the men in black.” 
Now it may possibly be that there really 
are some families in which the confessor 
does wield a veritable control; but, all the 
same, there are singularly few observers 
who, in all their memory, can find an unde- 
niable example of such a case. Most 
women and children go, more or less often, 
to confession. Sodosome men. But the 
relations of these persons with their con- 
fessor are habitually limited to the confes- 
sional; at the most do they, in unfrequent 
cases, exchange an occasional visit. - The 
longest and most widespread knowledge 
of French life fails usually to supply evi- 
dence of the single direction of a Sasily 
by a priest. Not only do women habitu- 
ally and instinctively shrink away from the 
cleus of a stranger, whoever he be, in 
their private concerns, but, furthermore, 
the priest is scarcely ever personally capa- 
ble of obtaining such an influence. The 
mass of the French clergy is composed of 
well-intentioned, worthy, laborious men, 
who do their duty, more or less mechani- 
cally, within certain clearly-defined limits, 
which nobody would permit them to ex- 
ceed, even if they wished todo so. They 
are generally men of no initiative, of no 
inventivity, and of little tact; not one in 
fifty thousand of them is capable of play- 
ing, even if opportunity occurred, the won- 
derfully able and prodigiously difficult part 
which is so liberally attributed to the 
“Jesuit confessor” in Protestant novels 
and in Radical newspapers. Their own 
incapacity, their want of manners, their 
narrowness of views, suffice alone to shut 
the door against any efforts of the kind. 
They live apart from the nation, quietly 
and rather stupidly, but usefully, with an 
evident desire to interfere awkwardly in 
politics, if they find a chance, but with no 
desire whatever to meddle in households, 
because they know they cannot. It is 
ridiculous to pretend that such men offer, 
or are capable of offering, the very faint- 
est danger to society. There are, of 
course, in so large a body, many high- 
bred gentlemen, many graceful scholars, 
many thinkers of elevated intellect; there 
may be even, here and there, amongst 





them, some schemers or some intriguers; 
but the immense mass of them are even- 
going, unaspiring nullities, to whom it 
suits the political purposes of the Radicals 
to attribute profound conspiracies which 
they are hopelessly incapable of either 
conceiving or executing. 

The influence of oaigien in the home 
life of France lies virtually outside the 
action of the clergy ; it assumes a personal 
form which is special to the country; it is 
one of the brightest of the many bright- 
ening causes that are at work there; and 
no true friend of France can fail to wish 
that that influence may extend and mul- 


tiply. 





From The Saturday Review. 
PLEASANT PEOPLE, 


THE man who can be characterized as 
pleasant in the full ideal sense of the word 
is born, not made. It is true that the epi- 
thet comes in in every definition of social 
excellence. A perfect gentleman is pleas- 
ant, the perfect Christian is pleasant, the 
genial companion is pleasant, and so on. 
Good temper, good nature, sociableness, 
and the like make people pleasant; but all 
this is distinct from that particular felicity 
and benignity of nature through which 
some people please universally ; so that, by 
general consent, men of all tastes and con- 
ditions fa!l upon the same epithet as a 
comprehensive, satisfying definition. Per- 
sons not thus gifted can be pleasant now 
and then—pieasant to their intimates, 
pleasant when they are pleased, when they 


think it right to be pleasant, when they are 


on their good behavior, when nothing 
vexes them, though it is not everybody 
who manages it even under these favoring 
conditions. But the man to the manner 
born is pleasant from a sort of necessity 
of his nature; to be disagreeable is too 
much against the grain to be even a temp- 
tation, except under some upsetting of the 
whole framework of his being — some sort 
of moral convulsion. It is this necessity 
which separates the people so gifted as a 
distinct class. Of course, under favorin 

circumstances, a man polishes his natura 
good qualities to a greater brilliancy; but, 
whatever his condition, it distinguishes 
him. There is a subtle relation between 
him and his fellow-creatures peculiar to 
himself, which no effort, no art can estab- 
lish. We do not say that severely adverse 
circumstances in early life may not inter- 
fere with its development. Dickens in 
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PLEASANT PEOPLE. 


Mark Tapley gives us a broad, comic de- 
lineation of the character. Tapley is 
pleasant under extreme difficulties, but we 
are told nothing of his training. In per- 
sons pre-eminently pleasant we observe a 
harmony between themselves and their 
surroundings which might seem to argue 
that these surroundings have their share in 
the phenomenon; but we rather attribute 
the harmony to their gift of subjugating 
matter to mind and temper. It is not only 
animate things that range themselves on 
the side of the fortunate. 

In considering this quality we have to 
think of the qualities that generally mark 
and attend it. We observe, then, in the 
ideally pleasant person self-possession, 
freedom from self-consciousness and every- 
thing morbid; a power of seeing things as 
they are, of accepting a position. Before 
all things the pleasant man is not ham- 
pered by vanity and love of display, an 
more than by nervous fear and bashful- 
ness. He probably sees himself and 
everything about him at its best; but this 
is only due to the construction of his mor- 
al vision, which we hold to be an essential 
of the character, seeing everything, and 
more especially everybody, under a certain 
illumination. One of the charms of the 
pleasant person is that he makes all who 
come in his way satisfied, and in better 
humor with themselves and their place in 
the world than it is their habit to be, either 
under their own review or in what they 
gather to be the judgment of people in 
general; or, if they have already formed a 
complacent estimate of their merits and 
standing, they find themselves taken at it 
ungrudgingly and as a matter of course. 
This is a totally different thing from flat- 
tery, which can scarcely be applied with- 
out exciting some misgiving in the person 
flattered. There is nothing indulgent or 
patronizing in the pleasant person’s tacit 
approval and appreciation. He takes all 
people at their best from no effort of char- 
ity, but from instinctive sympathy, making 
things bright to others by seeing them so. 
For the pleasant person is largely sympa- 
thetic up to a point. It is not necessary, 
perhaps is not common, that he should 
penetrate into depths of character. His 
penetration occupies itself on what he has 
to deal with. Hedoes not assume that he 
sees the whole, and does not take people 
in hand beyond what they care to show 
themselves, either for their pleasure or 
their good. He does not force con- 
fidences ; he acts on what he sees, and his 
nature makes his judgment a favorable 
one, : 
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In looking for examples of the pleasant 
man we are driven to public and recorded 
specimens. Even if our friend were also 
the friend of the whole world, it would 
hardiy do to draw his portrait; we must 
have recourse to print. Nowa great many 
men who strike us as pleasant are likewise 
so distinguished on other grounds that 
they will not serve our turn. Pre-eminent 
oe overshadow this milder grace, 

ne prominent name, however, figures in 
the crowd of records of a day recently 
past, which is marked before all things by 
this quality. Lord Holland, of social 
memory (the third of the title), was before 
all things a pleasant man. This praise 
seems to have come first in the estimate 
of all his friends. George Ticknor, writ- 
ing as a young man, on his first introduc- 
tion to the Holland House circle, says, “ I 
do not well know how dinners and even- 
ings could be more pleasant ;” and twenty 
years later he traces this pleasure to its 
true source — Lord Holland himself: 
“T cannot help agreeing with Scott that 
he is the most agreeable man I have ever 
known.” And he goes on to define what 
constitutes this charm: “ The reason, I ap- 
prehend, is that to the great resources of 
his knowledge he adds a /aissez-aller aris- 
ing from his remarkable good-nature, 
which is quite irresistible.” “ Lord Hol- 
land is an open-hearted gentleman, kind, 
simple, and hospitable, a scholar with few 
prejudices, and making no pretensions, 
either on the score of his rank, his fortune, 
his family, his culture, or anything else. 
I never met a man who so disarms oppo- 
sition in discussion as I have often seen 
him, without — an iota, merely by 
the unpretending simplicity and sincerity 
of his manner.” We have quoted the 
whole of this passage with a purpose. It 
is very clear that this agreeableness of the 
host, through which he made his guests 
alive to his high appreciation of their 
powers, was one active cause of the suc- 
cess of those historical dinners. But we 
would dwell rather on that gift of dis- 
arming opposition; thus opening all sub- 
jects to discussion, whatever the various 
opinions of the company. Clearly moder- 
ation is one important quality in the pleas- 
ant man. A great many people are not 
only excellent, but admirable and lovable, 
who yet do not come to our minds as 
pleasant, from the vehemence of their 
manner of holding opinions—a _ vehe- 
mence which does not allow them to 
discriminate time and place with judgment, 
which drives them to obtrude opinions, to 
pursue a topic when others would gladly 


a 
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dismiss it, and which further leads them to 
convey sentiments with a severity implied 
towards those who differ that jars on the 
harmony of the assembly. We are not 
saying that vehemence carried to this point 
is not sometimes called for; we only say 
it is not pleasant on occasions of social 
intercourse. Now the pleasant man never 
lets things and views make him forget 
persons. In times of excitement, political 
or religious, when party spirit runs high, 
the pleasant person is a refuge. He is 
never carried away; so little so, that the 
chances are that he irritates the more eager 
partisan. But it is his nature to give every 
one with whom he willingly associates 
credit for good motives and for some sense 
in carrying them into action; and this 
interferes much with the luxury of party 
warfare. However, the whirligig of time 
brings every one and all sides to the pleas- 
ant man at last for consolation or repose. 
He does not lose his friends; nobody can 
afford to lose him. 

Another conspicuous example of the 
auality under review must have been Tick- 
nor himself. He has indeed what is called 
a European reputation as an author; but, 
as his subject was Spanish literature, this 
is not incompatible with an all but univer- 
sal ignorance of his book. He willalways 
be known best for the record he has left 
of the distinguished and various society — 
European also — in which he moved. The 
reader is puzzled how a young American, 
son of a grocer of Boston, U. S., should, 
from his first landing in Liverpool to wher- 
ever his travels led him, come to be on 
intimate terms with everybody of name 
throughout civilized Europe, should be 
passed on from England to France, France 
to Germany, Germany to Italy, thence to 
Spain, welcomed by all the “ best people ” 
in every country, making new friends 
wherever he went, and keeping them 
through life, finding himself by a sort of 
natural affinity on a familiar footing with 
authors, wits, statesmen, crowned heads, 
and leaders of fashion; being present at a 
critical moment to hear Talleyrand’s deep 
oracul.r utterances, receiving Prince Met- 
ternich’s confidences by the our together, 
admitted to Mme. de Staél’s dying couch, 
standing in the privileged circle near 
enough to hear Lady Jersey refusing the 
Duke of Wellington admittance to Al- 
mack’s. The key to it all is that he was 
pleasant — pleasant in an eminent degree. 
He was no doubt remarkably gifted for 
making a figure in society; he took infi- 
nite pains to fit himself for it. Well-man- 
nered, well-read, clever, ready, and so 





forth, he was, of course; but clever’ peo- 
ple are not scarce in such circles; what 
won him his place was his pleasantness, 
his power of appreciating the gifts of 
others, and showing that he did so. We 
see from his journal that he saw a!l people 
as they would themselves wish to be seen. 
He speaks well of almost everybody; he 
is not readily bored; he does not design- 
edly smooth over or ignore faults and 
defects, but merit makes more impres- 
sion on him. The men are finely gifted, 
full of genius, marked by some telling 
distinction; the women beautiful, gra- 
cious, clever, and charming. We live in 
the best company from beginning to end 
of his two volumes; and he is so agree- 
able and unpretending through it all, that 
the most cynical reader does not envy 
him his singular good fortune. The 
touches of description given in the few 
pages of biography bear out the impres- 
sion; such as “his habit of consideration 
for others,” “he was not disposed to be 
satirical,” “as a student of character he 
was vigilant, thoughtful, and kind,” “he 
had promptitude and presence of mind 
in conversation, the result of early, large 
experience of society,” and “deference 
and politeness, which are the unselfish ele- 
ments of good breeding.” 

But for humbler social purposes no lit- 
— reputation, no gift of eloquence, no 
ready wit, no experience of fine company 
is needed to endow a person with this 
quality in its fullest sense. It is a charm 
in itself, a gift of nature, needing only 
ordinary good breeding and ordinary com- 
mon sense to set it off. Itis an attraction 
which draws by its inherent winning qual- 
ity. There are women who do not shine 
or talk much, who are not accomplished, 
not distinguished in any way, not beauti- 
ful, not young, who do not know why peo- 
ple gather round them, why they hasten to 
tell them good news before others with a 
more definite claim, why they look forward 
to their fireside as a rest, why they think 
of them first if they have a confidence to 
communicate, a dilemma or tangled per- 
plexity to unfold. It is because they are 
pleasant, because they are sure to look 
interested, sure not to interpose their own 
affairs at the wrong moment; sure, above 
all, to take the side you want them to take, 
to see things in the light in which they are 
expected to see them, or at least to show 
a willingness to do so; sure, too, to infuse 
a certain comfortableness into the view of 


things, to act at once as a stimulus and a 


rest. 
Nobody is pleasant in this characteristic 




















WALKING IN WINTER. 


sense, as a f peg trait, who is not 
happiest and most himself in exercising 
his gift rather than in the exhibition of 
more commanding or more showy quali- 
ties. But he is pleasant without conscious- 
ness of personal performance. In parting 
with friend or acquaintance he does not 
ask himself, What did he think of me? 
what impression did I make upon him? 
Not that there is any harm in such inner 
questions if there has been an effort to 
talk well, to do oneself justice, to be equal 
to an occasion, to respond to some call 
upon the powers. The pleasant person, 
acting in his function, is always leaving to 
others the business of shining and making 
a figure. He assumes a second place, 
makes way, yields, listens, or, if he shines, 
it is to please, not to make a display; it is 
the response of sympathy to the call of 
the hour. But, after all, the native genius 
in this line is not to be described; he has 
a way with him that is incommunicable. 
We may indeed analyze; he is this or 
that; he is free from these and those de- 
fects. He is recognized when we see him. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
WALKING IN WINTER. 


WE do not say it is wonderful that peo- 
ple do not indulge more in winter pedes- 
trian excursions than they do, because we 
are apt to regulate our relaxations by habit ; 
and there are undoubtedly some grave ob- 
jections to winter walking. Noone would 
dream, of course, of plunging out in broken 
weather through mire or snowdrifts. 
Among the most common conditions of our 
climate at this season are clouds that cover 
the landscape in wrappings of dripping 
damp, and the days are disagreeably short 
when the year is just upon the turn. On the 
other hand, you may have brief but most 
bracing code of crisp, frosty sunshine. 
The breezy home counties offer some of the 
most charming scenery in the world for 
short spurts of pedestrianism ; they are dot- 
ted with comfortable inns; and should the 
weather change in one of its sudden ca- 
— there are railways everywhere to 

ring you back to London. It will be 
granted that there is nothing like frost to 
make the well-conditioned pedestrian feel 
in condition. When the body is healthy, 
frost invigorates the nerves and knits up 
the muscles and sinews. Your spirits rise 
with the innocent intoxication of the buoy- 
ant atmosphere, and, as legs and arms 
seem to turn to iron, you easily persuade 
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pat that, in the language of American 
ackwoodsmen, you are “ fit to whip your 
weight in wildcats.” Your blood flows in 
a rush unknown in summer when you have 
set your face in earnest to the steepof a 
hill. Indeed, the summer as the favorite 
walking-time is overrated. We confess 
all the charms of the balmy air, the de- 
lights of the fresh mornings and the even- 
ings, with the splendors of lingering 
sunsets. But that balmy air disposes to 
languor, and the sun that beats down upon 
you in its vertical glare inclines you to 
indolence rather than effort. In southern 
countries, or even in central Europe, you 
must be up betimes and make the most of 
the coolness if you have much ground to 
cover; and then you must lie off perforce 
through the most shiny hours in a long 
siesta that may be very wearisome. Your 
appetite has to be tempted in spite of the 
tax upon your powers; and if you are out 
of condition your thirst is unquenchable, 
while the means of slaking it is often de- 
plorably unsatisfactory. 

In winter, on the other hand, if you 
time your walk to the weather, all these 
depressing conditions are reversed. You 
have gone to bed pleasantly tired over 
night, and you know you need not hurry 
over your start in the morning. A dip in 
the stinging cold bath and a rub down 
with rough towels warms you thoroughly 
to anticipation of the pleasures of the day. 
You come down to the little coffee-room 
with a fine edge on your appetite. You 
find a table plentifully spread in front of a 
good fire. You are by no means over- 
particular as to the fare provided. You 
are pretty sure to get good bacon and 
eggs, with a loaf that is probably home- 
baked, at which you may cut and come 
again. There is a luxury in the pipe that 
follows, to which, in the nemorable words 
of Mr. Swiveller, the rich and the haughty 
are strangers. And bythe time you have 
made yourself deliberately ready for the 
start the sun is showing himself over the 
neighboring hill, and the haze in the val- 
leys is beginning to evaporate. The ice 
on the hard-bound roads crackles cheerily 
under your boots, and the sprays on the 
hedges and the trees are covered witha 
frost-work of silver. As the mists thin 
and finally disperse, there is a rare purity 
in the atmosphere. The crests of the dis- 
tant downs cut clear against the deep 
azure of the skies. The smoke is going 
4 in silvery wreaths from the chimneys 
of the cottages and homesteads. A su- 
preme tranquillity lies over the landscape, 
a quiet heightened rather than broken by 
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the rural sounds that come floating to the 
ear from extraordinary distances. You 
can hear the rattle of approaching wheels 
from a good mile ahead of you, and listen 
to the tinkle of the sheep-bells from the 
pens in the adjacent turnip-fields. We 
may presume you know something of the 
geography of the county, and at all events 
you care very little whether your walk be 
prolonged or curtailed. On the theory 
of finding it a shorter cut, you strike down 
a side lane that lands you among w 
lands. Though the leaves are down and 
the boughs are stripped, there is no lack 
either of foliage or coloring. There isa 
wealth of scarlet berries on the hollies that 
stud the copses and the hedgerows so 
thickly. Thrushes and blackbirds and 
fieldfares are holding high festival over 
the ruddy wild fruit, and are all the more 
happy for the sharpness of the weather. 
Of course the red-breasted robins are 
hopping and chirping, with their custom- 
ary assumption of devil-may-care confi- 
dence, and the hedge-sparrows are twit- 
tering in merry troops. The relics of the 
coveys of patridges show portentously 
large as they cluster with ruffled feathers 
against the plough and on the bare fal- 
lows. And the hare goes limping leisure- 
ly along, as if still somewhat stiffened 
after the night in herform ; while the rab- 
bits are popping out and in among the 
burrows with which they have honey- 
combed the roots of the hedgerows. You 
hear the scream of the gay-plumaged jay 
as it flits through the neighboring coverts, 
and occasionally,.as the day goes on, the 
cheery crow of the pheasant. 

By one o’clock, we will say, you are 
ready for a halt; and it is no unwelcome 
sight to see the sign of the village public- 
house swinging from the tree before the 
door. Your breakfast is already a thing 
of the past: you cannot say you are tired, 
though even a hard chair is a luxury; and 
if your digestion, as may be hoped, per- 
mits of such liberties, you call inconti- 
nently for bread and cheese and a tankard. 
Then another pipe and another start. 
Now you take leave of the level and strike 
up through the chalk roads into the downs. 
It is just the hour for making an ascent, 
though there is but little time to spare; 
for the air is as translucent as ever it will 
be, and the views in the distance and mid- 
dle distance are enchanting. The clumps 
of rabbit-nibbled furze-bushes show golden 
in the cold glow of the sun; the stretches 
of the short, yellow, weather-beaten turf 
look like a rolling sea of russet, while the 
herds of sheep, as they huddle themselves 





in gleaming patches. Nothing can 
brighter or more lively while the light 
lasts, and when the day begins to dim and 
the sun to slant downwards you have a 
rare opportunity of studying haze effects. 
The vapors drawn up in the ephemeral 
warmth begin to envelop the woods and 
the villages in the weald. The clear out- 
lines below are slowly confounding them- 
selves, the misty veil floats gradually up- 
wards, clasping the heights and the church 
towers in its embraces, until these at last 
grow more vague and disappear; while 
above and away to the westward all is 
brighter than telere as the sun sinks down 
to his rest behind the ridge of the uplands, 
leaving those red streaks across the sky 
that give promise of a glorious morrow. 
And it is time that you followed his ex- 
ample and struck downwards too; al- 
though, should you sz: cause to prolong 
your walk by the starlight, you wil! ‘ave 
little reason to regret it. And we grant 
that a long evening in a country inn may 
be regarded as a take-off to winter pedes- 
trianism. But then, after all, a man with 
a soul for the beauties of nature ought to 
have resources in himself; and to many a 
man there is no better time for voluptuous 
reading or calm meditation than when re- 
posing from the labors of an enjoyable day 
in the light languor of exertions that have 
barely wearied. 


From Nature. 
ANTOINE CESAR BECQUEREL. 


It is with regret that we record the 
death of the noted French physicist, 
Prof. Becquerel, which occurred on Janu- 
ary 18, in Paris. Antoine César Bequerel 
was born at ChAtillon-sur-Loing, in the 
Loiret department, March 8, 1788. After 
completing a course in the Paris Poly- 
technic, he entered, in 1808, the Imperial 
Engineer Corps. It was no time of idle- 
ness for young officers, and he was shortly 
in active service, taking part in the entire 
Spanish campaign under General Luchet. 
Here he was present at the sieges of Tor- 
bosa, Tarragona, Lagonte, and Valencia, 
and manifested such marked abilities that 
in 1812 he returned to Paris to receive the 
rank of captain, and be presented with the 
cross of chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
from Napoleon’s own hands. In the fol- 
lowing year he was sent by the emperor to 
complete the fortifications on the German 
frontier. At the fall of the empire, in 
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1815, he resigned his position as chief of 
battalion in the engineer corps, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to physical and 
chemical research, accepting a position as 
teacher in the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle, 
of Paris. In 1837 he was made professor 
in this institution, and occupied this posi- 
tion up to the time of his death. Shortly 
after entering upon his scientific career he 
commenced the remarkable series of inves- 
negations in electricity and magnetism 
which have been uninterruptedly con- 
tinued during the past half-century, and 
have linked his name closely with every 
branch of these two leading departments 
of physics. In thermo-electricity Becque- 
rel carried out a large number of experi- 
ments on the currents caused by heating 
both a single metal and two metals in 
contact, and formulated the well-known 
thermo-electric series bismuth, platinum, 
lead, tin, gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, 
and antimony. In his studies on atmos- 
pheric electricity he proved that the water 
of the ocean and the solid crust of the 
earth are in opposite electrical conditions, 
a fact which explains the positive state of 
the air immediately above the sea, while 
at a distance from the ocean the positive 
change is noticeable only at a certain 
height above the earth. The physiologi- 
cal effects of the electric current formed 
likewise the subject of numerous observa- 
tions, and by means of delicate apparatus 
he was able to demonstrate the develop- 
ment of minute currents by the various 
operations of life, the movement of the 
muscles, etc. In view of the purely chemi- 
cal character of these operations these 
observations harmonized perfectly with 
the theory which he advanced that elec- 
tric currents were produced by all chemi- 
cal unions and decompositions. 

The effects of electricity on the colors 
of flowers, he showed to consist chiefly in 
a mechanical bursting of the cells contain- 
ing coloring matter, and not in a chemical 
change. Theconductive powers of a num- 
ber of elements and compounds for the 
electric current, as well as the thermal 
phenomena in bad conductors, formed 
likewise the subject of numerous investi- 
gations. In magnetism Becquerel’s re- 
searches were confined chiefly to the 
demonstration of the ability of all bodies 
to be magnetized, and to the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism. His favorite 
field of discovery, and that in which he 
obtained the most brilliant results, was 
electro-chemical action; in the variety 
and value of his contributions in this 
department he is certainly surpassed by 





no other physicist, while he was the first 
to grasp and sum together the scattered 
observations, and fairly mould them into 
ascience. Jn 1834 he observed the depo- 
sition of metal on the negative electrode 
when the two poles of a pile were intro- 
duced into solutions of the salts of various 
metals. Shortly after he discovered that 
by using feeble currents the metal could 
be deposited very evenly and equally on 
the surface of the electrode, and that the 
two solutions required for the purpose 
could be kept from mingling by the use of 
goldbeater’s skin or animal membranes, 
without hindering the current. These facts 
were at once made use of by De la Rive, 
of Geneva, who based on them his techni- 
cal process of gilding in 1840. Although 
not the first to make the practical applica- 
tion of his discoveries, Becquerel rapidly 
improved the methods derived from them, 
and contributed in swift succession an 
enormous number of facts which serve as 
the fundamental principles of the art of 
galvano-plastic. These are to be found in 
a compact state in Smee’s “ Elements of 
Electro-Metallurgy.” Becquerel’s famous 
— circuit, discovered at this time, 
made his name known at once, to a large 
circle, on account of its simple, practical 
quantities. It consists of a glass tube 
covered at one end with linen, which sup- 
ports a layer of kaolin, and designed for 
the solution of the metallic salt to be 
reduced. This is placed in a vessel con- 
taining a dilute acid, and the object to be 
electro-plated is immersed in the solution 
after being connected by a wire with a 
platinum plate in the acid. The action 
begins instantaneously, and is both rapid 
and regular. Another well-known appara- 
tus is his depolarizer, an arrangement 
designed to obviate the reverse currents 
produced by the gaseous deposits on plat- 
inum electrodes, and consisting essen- 
tially in a continuous shifting of each of 
the plates to the liquid of the other, so 
that me | have no opportunity to become 
polarized. The oxygen circuit, with its 
gentle regular current, was used by Bec- 
querel for the decomposition of a large 
variety of chemical cormpounds. Among 
the more noteworthy preparations by its 
action can be mentioned aluminium, sili- 
cium, beryllium, sulphur, and the various 
earthy and metallic phosphates. Equally 
extensive were the preparations of crystal- 
line salts, notably those occurring in nature, 
by the action of the electric-current on 
mixed solutions or on solutions of soluble 
salts in contact with insoluble substances. 
During the past ten years his attention 
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has been almost exclusively devoted to 
the novel and remarkable electro-capillary 

henomena first observed by him in 1867. 

hese can be observed in their simplest 
form when a cracked test-tube containing 
a solution of cupric sulphate, for example, 
is immersed in a solution of sodic sul- 
phide. A deposition of metallic copper 
takes place at once on the crack. This 
elementary fact has been elaborated in a 
variety of directions with numerous solu- 
tions, and the laws regulating the devel- 
opment of electric currents ‘by capillary 
action partially enunciated. The study of 
these phenomena is, however, still in its 
fnfancy. Becquerel regarded them as ex- 
planatory of the deposition of metals in 
veins in the rocks and of many physio- 
logical reactions taking place in the vege- 
table and animal tissues. A very detailed 
account of the experiments is to be found 
in vol. xxxvi. of the “A/émoires de [’In- 
stitut.” 

Despite his manifold experimental inves- 
tigations, Becquerel was an indefatigable 
author, and contributed a most valuable 
series of standard works to the physical 
literature of the past forty years. In the 
seven volumes of his “7raité expérimen- 
tal del’ Electricité et du Magnétisme, et de 
leurs Phénomeénes naturels,” 1834-40, he 
presented these two sciences with a com- 
pleteness and systematic arrangement 
which has been hitherto wanting in physi- 
cal literature. This work was followed by 
“Eléments d’Etlectro-Chimie appliquée 
aux Sciences naturelles et aux Arts,” 





1843; “Traité de Physique considérés 
dans ses Rapports avec la Chimie,” 1844, 
2 vols; “ Elémenis de Physique terrestre 
et de Météorologie,” 1847; “Traité de 
PElectricité et du Magnétisme; leurs 
Applications aux Sciences physiques, aux 
Arts, et AP Industrie,’ 1856, 3 vols.; “Ré- 
sumé de ? Histoire de Electricité et du 
Magnétisme,’ 1858; and “Des Forces 
physico-chimigues et de leur Interpréta- 
tion dans la Production des Phénoménes 
naturels,” 1875. 

In 1829 Becquerel was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, and received 
in 1874 the médaille cinquantenaire, al- 
though he had been but forty-five years a 
member. His scientific communications 
are to be found in the ** Comptes Rendus” 
of the Academy and in the “ Annales de 
Chimie et Physique.” The Royal Society 
elected him as a corresponding member a 
number of years ago, and he was one of 
the three French savants who have been 
recipients of the Copley medal. In 1865 
Napoleon III. decorated him with the 
cross of commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Prof. Becquerel leaves behind him a 
son, Edmond Becquerel, professor of 
physics in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, who has assisted his father for a 
long series of years in the compilation of 
his numerous works, and whose researches 
in electricity fairly rival those of the latter. 
The funeral ceremonies took place on 
— in the church of St. Medard, at 

aris. 





HEAT PHENOMENA AND MuscuLarR Ac- 
TION. — On reading the article which appeared 
in Nature, vol. xvi., p. 451, on the heat phe- 
nomena accompanying muscular action, it has 
occurred to me to send the following problem 
which is akin to the subject. 

If a man does work (say lifts a weight), the 
principle of the conservation of energy teaches 
us that the potential energy —the work done 
— (weight lifted) is at the expense of the man 
as a magazine of force, in fact that “ virtue 
has gone out of him.” Now suppose a man 
lifts say a ton of bricks and deposits the bricks 
one by one on the top of a wall six feet high, 
we can exactly estimate the amount of work 
done, the energy rendered potential and exter- 
nal, and if we knew also the extra amount of 
heat radiated or otherwise carried off from his 
body — as most probably the work would raise 
his temperature—we could exactly measure 
the amount of energy the liiting of the brick 
cost him. 

Now suppose another man were to lift the 





bricks from the top of the wall and deposit 
them gently —z.¢., without concussion —on the 
ground, it is evident that there is a certain 
amount of potential energy disappearing, in 
fact that there is work being absorbed by the 
man, of course appearing in some other form, 
but the question is how? This second man’s 
work is of course in one sense work, but in 
the sense of producing external, potential, or 
kinetic energy, is not so, unless, perhaps, in 
heat. 

Strangely enough it follows that lifting down 
the brick ought to make the man either radiate 
heat more, waste tissue less, digest food less, 


or in some other way account for the energy ° 


absorbed by him. 

Generally I think the conversion of force by 
obstruction is not always so clearly traced as 
it might be; in friction it is clear, as also in 
the compression of elastic bodies, but in the 
instance above, as also in the throttling of 
steam, it is not so clear, 

Nature. A. R. MOLISON. 








